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In assuming the Presidential Chair I want, in the 
first place, to thank you, and to say how deeply con- 
scious I am of the great honour you have conferred 
upon me by electing me to this high and distinguished 
position. Unfortunately for you on this occasion, it 
carries with it the privilege of inflicting upon you an 
inaugural address, and in obedience to that custom 
it will be my endeavour to interest you, for a few 
minutes, by taking you a short voyage of experiences 
in regard to some of the most anxious and perhaps 
some of the most interesting problems which the 
profession and the modern world have had to face. 

If there is wisdom in the habit of reflection (and I 
think there is) it will not be considered inappropriate 
if we glance back on the history of our profession since 
the founding of the first veterinary school in this 
country in the year 1791. The real birth of veterinary 
science dates from this period, and although the art of 
veterinary medicine has been practised for hundreds 
of vears, and indeed is lost in antiquity, it was not 
until the beginning of the 19th century that any 
proper system of veterinary training was established 
in Great Britain. 

Prior to then the care and treatment of sick animals 
was entrusted to all sorts of charlatans. Charms and 
incantations for the cure of maladies, and oftentimes 
the foulest remedies were used in the treatment of 


disease. 


Occasionally a medical man or a sporting nobleman |. 


took an interest in animal medicines, but with little 
notable success. It is not surprising, then, that in 
those dark days, when the torch of knowledge burned 
very dimly, the losses from animal diseases were 
enormous, not to speak of the immense amount of 
suffering which must have prevailed from lack of 
proper skilled attention. ; 
Disgusted by the inhuman treatment which animals 
had to undergo, and startled at the losses which were 
being sustained by improper treatment and animal 
plagues, a committee of noblemen and gentlemen 
(among whom were some of the leading medical men 
of that time) was formed, and the outcome of their 


deliberations resulted in the founding of the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, in the year already men- 
tioned. Like most institutions of similar origin, its 
early struggles were greatly handicapped by lack of 
funds and but for the help it received from medical 
teachers, who admitted students free to their lectures, 
it might have disappeared. 

To that immortal anatomist and physiologist, John 
Hunter, and to his attached and illustrious pupil. 
Edward Jenner, the profession owes much. Hunter’s 
interest in the foundation of the veterinary profession 
was not merely that of a scientist, but of a very 
earnest and practical helpmate. He took shares in 
the London College at its formation and fostered its 
growth with his influence, when still a comparatively 
poor man, though at the very zenith of his fame. A 
small Government grant was secured, but like most 
Government grants that ceased after a few years, 
and the school had to depend on voluntary subscrip- 
tions and students’ fees for its maintenance. 

It is rather galling to think that the training of 
veterinary surgeons in this country (the greatest 
country in the world in most respects), should be left 
to private enterprise, whilst countries such as France, 
Austria, Germany and others were being made the 
subject of national concern for the purpose of training 
veterinary surgeons for their armies and for combating 
animal plagues. 

Still, with that indomitable perseverance and deter- 
mination which is characteristic of British character 
and enterprise, a further school was established in 
Edinburgh by William Dick in the year 1823. The 
son of an Edinburgh farrier, a man of great genius 
and personality, its success was assured from the 
outset, and the young enterprising Scotsman had 
sympathetic help and encouragement from the High- 
land and Agricultural Society and from the medical 
profession in that town. 

After some years the existence of two bodies grant- 
ing veterinary diplomas was considered to have dis- 
advantages, and in 1841 a number of veterinary 
surgeons met together for the purpose of establishing 
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a central governing body-for the profession. In the 
result, a Charter was granted in the year 1844 estab- 
lishing the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons with 
powers to regulate admission to the profession by 
controlling the examinations. 

The Scotch school, however, for a number of years 
retained its alliance with the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society, and that body continued to grant 
certificates until the year 1879. In that year, by 
agreement, the award of such certificates ceased, and 
the Diploma M.R.C.V.S. | ecame the sole qualification 
of a veterinary surgeon in this country. 

In 1863 a school was established in Glasgow and in 
1873 a rival school in Edinburgh, transferred to Liver- 
pool in the year 1904. Again in 1900 a school was 
set up in Dublin, ultimately taken over as a branch 
of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, Ireland; now the Department of Lands 
and Agriculture of the Free State. 

Such, then, is a brief outline of what private enter- 
prise has done for Veterinary Education and Science 
in this country, and we must be for ever grateful to 
those early pioneers, who at great personal sacrifice, 
temporary discouragements and even financial loss, 
did so much to establish on a sound basis that great 
inheritance which we enjoy to-day. In the year 1865 
occurred another event which made perhaps as great 
an impression on the public and the profession as the 
founding of Veterinary Education —I refer to the 
invasion of this country by “cattle plague.” Like 
most of our plagues, this dreadful disease was intro- 
duced from the East and had a firm hold on our cattle 
before it was recognised. Even then there was 
considerable delay before the Government of the day 
could be induced to adopt and enforce the slaughter 
policy, with the result that it cost the country over 
£6,000,000 before it was eventually eradicated. 

The profession were severely criticised and even 
abused at this time for having nothing better to 
suggest than slaughter, but eventually, by results, 
our reputation was established, and we were given 
credit for knowing our own business, a reputation to 
which we still claim to be entitled. The losses 
caused by the cattle plague accentuated the danger 
from other diseases of animals and the success attained 
in stamping out the plague led to the passing of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act in 1869, after- 
wards amended and extended from time to time, 
when in 1894 the title was changed to the “ Diseases 
of Animals Act.” 

Slowly and gradually under the efforts of legislation 
assisted by that indispensable individual—the private 
practitioner—many diseases have been eradicated, 
and looking at the question from a merely economic 
standpoint, however valuable our services to the 
individual and to the State in other directions (and 
they are valuable), our services in this direction alone 
must surely be recognised as having contributed in no 
small measure to the material prosperity of the 
country. Indeed, it would be impossible to estimate 
the enormous amount of money saved the country in 
this direction alone. Remembering our early 


struggles and the unfortunate apathy of the British 


public to the claims of Veterinary Science, we have 
no reason to be ashamed of our progress in the past, 
and we hope to be able, by united effort, to continue 
that progress in the future. 

Is it too much to hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when we may see the Government of this country 
recognise more fully the importance of the veterinary 
profession in the economy of this great nation, by 
extending to it a helping hand ? 

Whilst it is interesting to recall the past, the blend 
of the present and the immediate future is the main 
incentive to individual and corporate effort, and it 
is in this respect that our Association, as an organised 
body, can do much towards the unification and the 
consolidation of our profession. I cannot conceive 
a more worthy object in life than to try and help 
one another, and this can only be done well by the 
quiet and loyal co-operation of all our members, 
inspired and patiently organised by a chastened 
recognition of the greatness of the task and by a full 
and sympathetic interest in the work of the Associa- 
tion. Other advantages are: the opportunity it 
affords for making interesting, valuable and enduring 
friendships, to promote harmony and to maintain 
high professional honour, and to advance in all 
directions the practice and science of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

But while all this is true, in no profession is in- 
dividuality of more importance—not merely as a 
means of advancement, but in our every day work 
and our every day life. 

Our first meeting was held in London in the year 
1883, and although the Association spirit was some- 
what slow at the outset, it marked an important era 
in the history of the profession. Since it became the 
instrument of union between the Societies, securing 
their allegiance by affiliation as Divisions, our 
progress has been one of steady advancement, and by 
the year 1912 it embraced practically all the Veterin- 
ary Societies existing at that time. Throughout 
the war period little was done, beyond preserving 
that which had been created. Shortly afterwards, 
however, the activities of the Association were re- 
newed and in the year 1921 it was re-constituted 
and incorporated as ‘The National Veterinary 
Medical Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Ltd.” In the same year the bold step of acquiring 
our own journal was taken, and we secured the rights 
of a journal founded by the late William Hunting in 
the year 1888. We were fortunate at this critical 
and anxious time to acquire the services of Mr. Buxton 
(now Professor Buxton) as Secretary and Editor and 
to his untiring energies the Association must ever be 
grateful. (Applause.) 

Closely identified with him at this time, reference 
must be made to the valuable services of Dr. O. 
Charnock Bradley, Colonel Brittlebank, Mr. Arthur 
Gofton and Professor Wooldridge, the latter also in 
his capacity as Treasurer did heroic work during 
many lean years. (Applause.) 

Having emerged successfully from the difficulties 
and trials created under the new constitution, and 
they were many, we believe the Association is now in 
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a position to render a great service to its members 
and should be a power for good, in the advancement 
of science and the progress of knowledge. We do 
not claim perfection, but we do claim continual 
progress. 

It is the duty of every member to be a link in that 
chain of progress, and to see that no negligence, or 
unwise action on their part, will tend in any way to 
jeopardise its further growth and development in 
the years that are to come. 

In 1923, Mr. G. H. Livesey was appointed Secretary 
and Editor. His organising ability at once increased 
the efficiency of the office administration, and he 
early on performed another signal service in securing 
the transference of head-quarters from the inadequate 
premises at Buckingham Palace Road to the more 
commodious and pleasant offices now occupied at 
10 Grays’ Inn Square. 

The year 1925 saw the Association’s title freed of a 
misleading and objectionable appendage—the word 
limited—whick. created an erroneous conception of 
the purposes and functions of the Association. 

During the past year the work of the Association 
has been steadily maintained. No one, except those 
who have been serving on Committees, can have any 
idea of the amount of time, thought and labour in- 
volved in the work. Personally, I have a profound 
admiration for the thorough and earnest way in which 
this has been done, and I desire here and now to thank 
all those members who have so loyally helped me dur- 
ing my year of office. I wish also to express my 
thanks to our permanent officials for their able 
assistance and help at all times. It is gratifying to 
be able to record that the advice of the Association 
is being constantly sought by members throughout 
the country and particularly on matters pertaining 
to public and private appointments, both in this 
country and abroad. Your Committees have given 
earnest attention to these various problems and 
profitable action has been taken in most cases, whilst 
conditions of pay, status and service have been 
improved in many directions. I should like to make 
special reference to the work of your Editorial Com- 
mittee. As you are doubtless aware, this Committee 
meets every week throughout the year and although 
their efforts are not always regarded sympathetically 
by our members, they are at any rate earnest and 
sincere. The work of editing a journal is no easy one, 
even when limited to the acceptance or rejection of 
scientific communications, but when, in addition, it 
involves a consideration of matters political, the 
position is one calling for no common ability. I need 
hardly assure you that it is the endeavour of that 
Committee to produce a journal worthy of the pro- 
fession—-not only a professional newspaper, but one 
which will reflect in its pages the progress of veterinary 
knowledge and scientific advancement—an adjust- 
ment between science and practice, and all they ask 
for in return is your confidence and your help. 

Another important feature of the Association’s 
activities is the affiliation of Colonial Societies. 
Up to date seven have joined the parent body, and 
it is expected that in the near future others will follow 


suit. The great part which Veterinary Science in 
our Colonies and Dependencies plays cannot be too 
strongly emphasised, alike from the administration and 
research aspects. Indeed, it may be said that the 
success of Colonial Development, in a great measure, 
depends on the degree to which the Live Stock Indus- 
try is fostered and developed, and it has been the 
experience of all our Colonies that this can only be 
achieved if those dire contagious diseases which affect 
animal kind are kept in subjection and eradicated. 
The veterinary surgeon may therefore be regarded as 
a necessary pioneer in Colonial development and 
enterprise, and veterinary service and science are 
essential factors making for that progress. This 
fact is very much engaging the attention of Ministers 
of State at the present moment. The Secretary of 
State for Dominion affairs and the Colonies—The 
Right Hon. L. 8. Amery—at the opening of the War 
Memorial Library of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, a few weeks ago, said : “ There is no science 
which has a greater importance for the outer Empire 
to-day or indeed, in a large measure for the old country 
itself, than your Science of Animal health— Veterinary 
Science—and there is no wider field for its activity 
than is offered by the many diverse problems of the 
British Empire.” 

It was in the realisation of the importance of this 
field for the whole development of the Colonial 
Empire that a special committee of the “ Colonial 
Veterinary Services Organisation Committee ” was 
convened recently, to study how, both in staff and 
in methods of research, the great problem could be 
coped with. It is also intended that there shall be 
at Headquarters, in connection with the Colonial 
Office, an Advisory Council of Agriculture and Animal 
Health Committee, the Constitution of which will 
greatly depend on the report which the Special Organ- 
isation Committee will present. Needless to say, 
it will always have the blessing and the entire support 
of the “ National” in the furtherance of the great 
work which the Administrators and the Scientists of 
our profession in distant lands have undertaken. 

Now, with regard to our immediate outlook in this 
country, I do not think there need be any cause for 
anxiety. 

It is surprisingly true that the profession does not 
yet receive that full measure of recognition and 
encouragement which its services to the individual 
and to the State deserve. Our value to the country 
is readily recognised when the interests of the Nation 
are being threatened by animal diseases, but whatever 
favourable impression we create during that period 
very ofcen evaporates as the circumstances which 
created them disappear. But while this is so, there 
is much with regard to which we may honestly con- 
gratulate ourselves, and there is perhaps even more in 
which we can gratefully and hopefully rejoice. The 
prosperity of any country is bound up with the pros- 
perity of her professions and in the words of an 
Imperial Conference one may quote that: “ The 
poorer a country is, the greater is its need to develop 
and employ its Scientific resources to the fullest 
extent.” It matters not whether it be medicine, 
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pure science, industry or commerce, each must have 
its proper place in promoting, developing and pro- 
tecting the potential resources of any country. 

Perhaps some of you may think that, with the 
advance of mechanical traction, the prospects of the 
profession were not very bright, and while it must be 
admitted that horses had decreased, particularly in 
some of our large cities, other avenues of operation 
were opening up, so that there would still be plenty of 
scope for thoroughly trained and competent veterin- 
ary surgeons. 

The Empire is at last recognising ‘“ Research ” 
as the most promising channel to which it can 
devote funds and we can only hope that the claims of 
Veterinary Science will be generously recognised 
when funds are being allocated for that purpose. 

Excellent work has already been done by our 
Institutions throughout the country and many im- 
portant investigations are at present claiming the 
attention of earnest workers in that field of activity. 
In other directions, too, our services are being sought 
after on a more extended basis. 

Under the auspices of the State, voluntary and other 
bodies, new whole-time services are being estab- 
lished and it is to he hoped wisely applied and directed 
in the Nation’s interests. It must, however, be 
obvious to all of you that as these new ad hoc salaried 
services are being set up, something is being lopped off 
the work of the private practitioner, and as a result 
the position and status of general practice are not 
likely to improve. 

I may be sentimental, but I have a profound 
admiration for the earnest clinician, whose knowledge 
has been perfected by the friction of circumstances, 
and by the shock of facts, in the wide and sometimes 
rude school of general practice. Many of these men 
may not come very much into the lime-light, but they 
are doing excellent work, frequently under great 
difficulties, and often with few tools, but success does 
not always depend on elaborate equipment. They 
are real benefactors, and it is to this class of individual 
that the stock-owner must look primarily for that 
measure of protection and advice which always has 
been, and must always remain, his first line of defence. 

No other kind of practitioner, and not even a group 
of specialists, can adequately fulfil the functions of the 
able general practitioner. 

I do not wish you to infer from these remarks that I 
am in conflict with the efforts of research, Institutional 
investigations, and that which properly belongs to State 
or even local control ; on the contrary, they can do 
nothing but good, provided that golden quality of 
reciprocity he observed by all workers, but I would 
view with the greatest concern any attempt to emascu- 
late private endeavour and enterprise, and I feel sure 
that if the best results are to be obtained they will 
not be got under a system of nationalisation and 
officialdom, but by co-operation and individualism, 
and by the blending of all existing services into one 
homogenous whole. 

Unless this is done, I can see visions of the future 
practitioner acting as a kind of “ Superior Casualty 
Officer,’ whose function it will be to refer cases to the 
specialist or to departments. This, to my mind, 


would take all the human element out of our work, 
and might eventually result in the disappearance of 
the private practitioner. 

The only resurrection would be the spectre of a 
whole-time “‘ State Service,” with all its difficulties 
and dangers, and the end would be the burial of the 
traditions and hopes which I am sure we all cherished. 
(Applause). 


I cannot close my address to-day without referring 
to the retiral of our distinguished chief—-Sir John 
M’Fadyean—who for over the long period of fifty 
years adorned our profession. A man of great and 
far reaching ideals, brilliant of intellect, of high 
courage, true and steadfast in his convictions and 
friendships, those of us who were trained under him, 
who have worked under him and with him, know these 
qualities well. As a great philosopher, as a great 
student and a great teacher, he raised himself to the 
highest place in the history of his profession, and a 
world-wide renown. His name will be perpetuated in 
the records of the profession throughout all time as 
one of our greatest men. 

We trust he and Lady M’Fadyean may be spared 
to each other for many years, to enjoy in peace and 
comfort a well earned rest. (Applause). 
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Mr. E. H. Pratt, Major D. 8. Rabagliati, Capt. J. P. 
Rice, Capt. J. R. Rider (Local Secretary), Capt. J. W. 
Rider, Mr. J. N. Ritchie, Mr. C. Roberts, Mr. R. 
Craig Robinson, Mr. 8. E. Sampson, Mr. G. A. Sangster, 
Prof. J. T. Share-Jones (President, Royal College of 


Veterinary Surgeons), Lt.-Col. P. J. Simpson, Capt. | 


R. Simpson, Mr. P. Snaith, Mr. J. Somerville, Major 
J. J. M. Soutar, Mr. A. W. Stableforth, Mr. H. P. 
Standley, Capt. D. Starkey, Mr. W. Lyle Stewart, 
Mr. QO. Stinson, Mr. R. Swaby, Major J. H. Taylor, 
Mr. G. Thompson, Mr. H. Thornton, Capt. W. B. 
Towell, Capt. W. K. Townson, Mr. F. F. Trewin, 
Mr. W. Tweed, Col. G. K. Walker, Capt. J. B. Walker, 
Mr. W. Watt, Mr. A. Weighton, Mr. W. L. Weipers, 
Mr. W. Colin Welsh, Prof. A. W. Whitehouse, Mr. 
'T. Wilkinson, Major G. Williamson, Mr. W. Woods, 
Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, Mr. W. R. Wooldridge, Mr. 
Andrew Young, Mr. W. Jackson Young, together with 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. J. Dawes), the Solicitor 
(Mr. U. O. Langley), the General Secretary (Mr. F. 
Knight), and the Editorial Representative (Mr. W. 
Brown). 


Visitors. 


Earl Grey, Lord Gainford, Viscount Allendale, 
The Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Alderman Stephen Easten and Miss May 
Kasten), the Sheriff of the City of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Councillor Joseph Stephenson), Miss Margaret 
Stephenson, Mrs. Hugh Begg, Mrs. Bell, Miss Bevan, 
Mrs. Blackburn, Miss Blackburn, Col. W. C. Blackett, 
Mrs. David Brown, Mr. W. Burkitt, Mrs. H. E. 
Bywater, Mr. J. C. Carter, Miss Champion, Dr. J. A. 
Charles, Mrs. Christopher, Dr. F. A. E. Crew, Mr. A. 
D. Currie, Mrs. John Davidson, Mrs. Davidson, Mrs. 
H. J. Dawes, Mr. J. J. Dickinson, Mr. R. Donkin, 
Mrs. Doughty, Mr. J. Douglas, Mr. G. Drummond, 
Mr. J. F. Elliott (Secretary, Northumberland Branch, 
N.F.U.), Mrs. C. Elphick, Mrs. H. 8. Elphick, Mrs. 
Finch, Mrs. Finney, Mr. James Flower, Mr. J. H. 
B. Forster, Mr. E. Greenshields, Mr. T. C. Hall, Miss 
Hawthorn, Prof. P. J. Heawood (Durham Univer- 
sity), Dr. A. Stuart Hebblethwaite, Mr. V. C. Hew- 


lett, Mr. R. H. Heywood (Australia), Mrs. H. Hicks, 


Mrs. A. Hobson, Mr. C. H. Huish, Mrs. W. King, Miss 
King, Mr. H. Ansell Lamb, Mrs. Lamb, Mr. M. Lassels, 
Alderman W. Lee, J.P., Mrs. MacAlister, Mr. J. 
McDonald (Gold Coast), Miss McDonald, Mr. R. A. 8. 
Macdonald (N. Rhodesia), Mrs. McDougall, Mrs. 
McIntosh, Miss Ishbel McIntosh, Miss 8. McIntosh, 
Mr. J. B. Mackie, Dr. 8. T. Mackie, Mr. J. Maclean, 
Mr. A. Malaga, Mr. N. P. Male, Mrs. Male, Mr. F. 
Marshall (Secretary, Durham Co, Branch N.F,U.), Prof. 
A. Meek, Mrs. T. M. Mitchell, Mr. James Moore, 
Mr. G: Oliver, Mrs. Peele, Miss H. Peele, Mr. J. D. 
Peele, Mr. V. 8. Praid, Mr. J. Pringle, Mr. T. Reid, 
Mr. John Rennie, Dr. Juan E. Richelet, Mrs. J. R. 
Rider, Mrs. J. W. Rider, Mrs. T. Wilkes Sanders, 


Mr. A. Scott (Morpeth), Mr. E. J. Scott, Mrs. C. H. 
Searle, Miss Bettie Simpson, Mrs. Simpson, Dr. R. W. 
Simpson, Mr. A. D. Buchanan Smith, Mr. L. A. 
Smith, Col. G. R. B. Spain, Mrs. Stableforth, Mrs. 
H. P. Standley, Mr. J. J. Summerbret, Mrs. J. H. 
Taylor, Major C. A. F. Tenlon, Dr. J. F. Tocher 
(Aberdeen), Mrs. F. 'T. Trewin, Prof. G. Grey Turner, 
Mr. O. 8. B. Voys (Edinburgh), Major W. E. Walker, 
Mr. A. Weightman, Dr. Whitley, Mrs. Wilkinson, Mr. 
R. J. Willan, Mr. F. Willans, Mrs, A. P. Woods, 
Mrs. W. Jackson Young. 


Apologiesjfor Absence. 


Intimations of regret at their inability to be present 
were received from the following :— 

H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 

The Duke of Northumberland, Earl Durham 
(ill health), The Marquess of Londonderry, The Duke 
of Portland, The Earl of Lonsdale, Lord Barnard, 
Lord Ridley, Sir Thomas Oliver (Vice-Chancellor), 
Sir Theodore Morison (Principal, Armstrong College), 
Bishop of Durham, Bishop of Newcastle, Sir Walter 
Gilbey, Sir Robert Bolam, Canon Newsom, Dr. Harold 
Kerr, Mr. James Cleghorn, Mr. F. W. Hall, Col. H. M. 
Stobart, Dr. T. Eustace Hill, Dr. R. W. Tuck, Alder- 
man G. G. Rea, Prof. C. Heigham 

Mr. J. Anderson, Mr. H. Bell, Mr. W. H. Brooke, 
Mr. J. H. Carter, Mr. J. Clarkson, Mr. J. C. Coleman, 
Prof. L. de Blieck, Mr. E. R. Edwards, Prof. J. Russell 
Greig, Mr. J. R. Hewer, Mr. J. Ewing Johnston, Mr. J. 
Howard Jones, Major H. Kirk, Major H. G. Lepper, 
Mr. J. 8S. Lloyd, Prof. J. McCunn, Major J. G. 
McGregor, Major E. 8. Martin, Mr. C. Masson, Major 
Graham Rees-Mogg, Mr. 8. J. Motton, Mr. R. Barons 
Nelder, Mr. H. L. Roberts, Mr. W. Shipley, Prof. 
A. R. Smythe, Mr. Henry Taylor, Mr. E. Alfred 
West (Hon. Treasurer), and Mr. J. Willett. 


Discussions on Papers Presented to Congress. 


Considerations of space prevent us from publishing, 
in this issue, more than the report of the first of the 
discussions which took place upon the papers presented 
at Newcastle. Herein, therefore, will be found the 
discussion upon the paper by Mr. H. T. Matthews, of 
Liverpool, “ The Veterinarian in Public Health,” which 
was opened by Mr. J. McAllan, of Aberdeen. Im- 
mediately succeeding numbers of the Record will 
contain reports of the following discussions :— 

On the paper by Mr. T. Dalling (Beckenham), 
“Lamb Dysentery.” Opener, Mr. T. J. Bosworth 
(Cambridge). On the paper by Major-General Sir 
John Moore (London), ‘‘ The Horse as a National 
Economic Factor.” Opener. Mr. T. Eaton Jones 
(Liverpool). On the paper by Professor F. A. E. 
Crew (Edinburgh), ‘‘ Disease Resistance.” Opener, 
Mr. W. ©. Miller (Edinburgh). On the paper by 
Professor R. G. Linton (Edinburgh), ‘ The Adultera- 
tion of Foods and its Effects on Animals.” Opener, 
Dr. J. F. Tocher (Aberdeen). On the paper by 


Colonel! F. K. Walker (Abingdon), “ Veterinary 
Education— Reconstruction.” 
Charnock Bradley (Edinburgh). 


Opener, Dr. O, 
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THE INAUGURAL MEETING. 
Civic Welcome by the Lord Mayor. 


An Auspicious OPENING. 

The Forty-sixth Annual Congress of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland had an auspicious opening on Saturday, Sep- 
tember Ist, when the numerous delegates assembled 
in the King’s Hall, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, had the honour of being accorded a civic wel- 
come from the Lord Mayor of the City (Alderman 
Stephen Easten). 

Mr. J. W. McIntosh, President, occupied the Chair, 
and was supported on the platform by the Lord Mayor, 
the Sheriff of Newcastle (Councillor Joseph Stephen- 
son), Major-General Sir John Moore (London), Pro- 
fessor P. Heawood (Durham University), Professor 
G. H. Wooldridge (London), Dr. O. Charnock Bradley 
(Edinburgh), Dr. A. W. Whitehouse (Principal, 
Glasgow), Mr. H. J. Dawes (Hon. Secretary), Mr. 
C. O. Langley (Solicitor), Mr. J. R. Rider (Local 
Secretary), and all the members of Council, N.V.M.A., 
who were present. 

The General Secretary (Mr. F. Knight) having read 
the notice calling the meeting, 

The PRESIDENT said :—-It is my privilege and plea- 
sure, as your President, to extend to our visitors and 
delegates a most cordial and sincere welcome. Many 
of you have travelled long distances in order to con- 
tribute your support and experiences to the knowledge 
of this important Congress, and I desire to express the 
hope that your sojourn amongst us will be both inter- 
esting and pleasant, and that you will return to the 
various spheres of your activities, at any rate with 
refreshed ideas, and inspired to further and continued 
efforts as allies and mutual helpers in a great cause, 
believing that what can benefit humanity belongs to 
humanity. (Applause.) 

The Lorp Mayor, who was heartily received, said 
it gave him great pleasure, on behalf of the City, to 
extend to them a hearty welcome. Townspeople were 
considered very often to regard the veterinary surgeon 
as a man whose work was devoted almost exclusively 
to the treatment of horses. Dogs, and other animals, 
were now included in his scope, according to the 
townspeoples’ estimation. But those who had coun- 
try as well as town experience realised the great value 
of the whole aspect of veterinary work. They recog- 
nised how much the welfare of the community was 
due to the exercise of wide knowledge and skill on the 
part of the veterinary surgeon, right throughout the 
country. The veterinary surgeon was not like the 
ordinary medical practitioner, who had the advantage 
of getting from his patients a certain amount of infor- 
mation in diagnosing cases. The veterinary surgeon’s 
patients were of the “dumb and inarticulate ” des- 
cription. It might be questionable, however, which 
occupation was the more to be preferred, because 
(remarked the Lord Mayor facetiously) he had heard 
it said on behalf of the medical practitioner or the 


profession as a whole, that one of the greatest diffi- 
culties he had perhaps to contend with was the absence 
of truth on the part of some of his patients. (Laugh- 
ter.) Doctors were often misled as to the cause of 
the patient’s ailment, but with the ailing animal the 
veterinary surgeon was saved from that at least. It 
was only by the joint experience of themselves and of 
others that they could be of the greatest service to 
the community. 

The health of our flocks fnd herds depended to a 
large extent upon the skill of the veterinary surgeon ; 
and were it not that these conferences took place from 
time to time, giving individual members an opportun- 
ity of diffusing their knowledge one to another, and 
allowing that knowledge to be imparted to each for 
the general good, things would not be so well in this 
country as they were. It was pleasant to recognise 
that we were living in an age to-day which was very 
different from the age they knew in their youth. Then, 
people who had some little knowledge kept it strictly 
to themselves, feeling that to impart it would be pre- 
judicial by it becoming known. Fortunately, those 
days were past, and he thought the highest com- 
pliment that could be paid the scientific professions, 
veterinarian and others, was that they held conferences 
from time to time, at which they were willing and 
agreeable to give the benefit of their individual 
experiences to others. Recognising these features 
in their profession, the Lord Mayor said it was a plea- 
sure to give them welcome to the City, and he trusted 
that their visit would be of great benefit to all con- 
cerned, because a benefit to those concerned at these 
meetings was a benefit to the community in general. 
He was aware that pleasure was blended with business, 
and he hoped that they would find much to interest 
and edify them, and that their stay would be a pleasant 
and profitable one. (Applause.) 

Professor HEAwoop, Durham University, extended 
an academic welcome, in the absence of the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Thomas Oliver. Their mutual feelings 
and relationships had already received symbolical 
expression, because of the neat design and wording of 
the official badge worn by the delegates. They were 
welcomed to Newcastle by all sections of the com- 
munity. In some way, no doubt, the ordinary doctor 
came more closely in touch with their feelings and 
needs ; and yet, when anyone had a favourite dog 
that was ailing, he was sure that he felt an almost 
equal degree of gratitude to the veterinary surgeon 
for setting the trouble right as did the parent to the 
doctor who was successfully treating a child for an 
ailment. It had always seemed to him that the veter- 
inary surgeon embraced an extraordinary range of 
activities. Punch had put his work in an inimitable 
manner, some of the verses being as follow :—- 

“To be a successful and competent vet. 
Needs knowledge exceedingly wide, 

For each of the patients he’s likely to get 
Possesses a different inside. 


“ Profoundly I pity the vet., who must learn 
Such a very great deal for his pay ; 
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My son, I advise vou most strongly to earn 
Your living an easier way. 


“ Don’t attempt to attend the zoological crowd ; 
A far more advisable plan 
Is to call yourself ‘ Doctor,’ and so be allowed 
Te specialise only on Man.” 
(Laughter and applause.) 


Proceeding, Professor Heawood said in the report of 
the papers to be discussed at this Congress, there was 
one paper which was of particular interest to him. It 
had reference to the future of the horse. He hoped 
that the horse was not going to disappear altogether 
from the countryside. There were indications in that 
paper, however, that it was not likely te do so. He 
found it interesting to learn that the great railway 
companies actually possessed, until this present year, 
more horses than they did engines. Even in the last 
report dealing with the London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway—and no doubt the same held good se far as 
the London and North-Eastern Railway was con- 
cerned—there were tabulated statistics showing that 
while there were a little more than 1,000 engines, they 
had little short of 1,000 horses. That certainly did 
not look as if horses were going to die out. Proceeding, 
the Professor said they were intending to blend plea- 
sure with business, and he expressed the hope that 
some of the delegates would visit historic Durham. 
There they had the famous Cathedral ; and there was 
also another famous building which was at once their 
pride and their despair—the Castle of Durham. He 
did not know whether there were any millionaires 
amongst the guests ; but it should be made known 
that in order to save the Castle from destruction and 
the ravages of time, a sum of £150,000 was required. 
Wide as the sphere of veterinary surgeons was, he did 
not think they would be expected to prescribe for the 
defects of an ancient building. But one of their diffi- 
culties was the problem of cementation and under- 
pinning of the building. Possibly it might be more 
akin to their pursuit as veterinary surgeons if, in 
accordance with the old motto, he was told that if 
patching were needed, “There was nothing like 
leather.” (Laughter.) He really hoped that some of 
the delegates would find their way to visit Durham. 
(Applause.) 

The PREsIDENT then said: I am sure you would 
wish me to express in the fullest possible sense, our 
gratitude to the Lord Mayor of this town and to 
Professor Heawood for the very gracious terms in 
which they have welcomed us to this city and for the 
valuable help they have already given us in preparing 
for this Congress. The warmth of their welcome is 
but an indication of the value and interest they 
attach to our work, and as no assembly can escape 
the subtle influences of its environment, the delibera- 
tions of this Congress will, I feel sure, be characterised 
not only by breadth of vision and wisdom, but by 
dignity’ and learning, and by all that substantial 
solidity which belongs to this town and building. We 
thank you heartily for the cordiality of your welcome, 
and may I express the hope and the wish that we may 


have the pleasure of your company at some of our 
functions during the week. (Applause). 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
‘ollowing the civic welcome, the business of the 
Annual General Meeting was proceeded with. 


THE PrRIncE’s MESSAGE. 


-The General Secretary intimated apologies for 
absence, including the following letter received from 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales :— 

St. James’s Palace, 8.W.1, 
July 31st, 1928. 
Dear Sir, 1 regret that my visit abroad will 
prevent my being present at the Annual Congress 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association, to 
be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne during the first week 
in September, but as an Associate of the Royal 

College of Veterinary Surgeons (a distinction I 

prize highly), | appreciate the good work which the 

Association does to further the interests of the veter- 

inary profession, and to maintain the high standard 

of Veterinary Science, which is so essential to the 
progress of Animal Husbandry and Agriculture 
generally. 1 think that I should be right in saying 
that in the control of disease, and especially in those 
forms which are communicable from animals to 
man, the veterinary surgeon has a réle to fill equally 
as important as that of the medical scientist, and 
that every encouragement is therefore necessary. 

I am glad to note too, that the practical side of 
the Association is not being overlooked. Such 
questions as horse-breeding, nutrition of animals, 
purer milk supply, etc., interest me very much, 
and I am sure that the interchange of veterinary 
opinions with those of practical producers cannot 
fail to be of great benefit to the State generally.— 

Yours very truly, Epwarp P. 

The President, 

National Veterinary Medical Association, 
10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1. 

This gracious and encouraging message from His 

Royal Highness was received with hearty applause. 


The Prestpent (Mr. McIntosh) then delivered his 
presidential address, which is reproduced at the com- 
mencement of this Congress number of the Record. 

On the call of Professor WooLtpripGE, Mr. McIntosh 
was heartily thanked for his address. 


Next YEAR’S CONGRESS. 


Professor Woo.pRIDGE, seconded by Mr. F. L. 
Goocu (Stamford Baron), moved that next year’s 
Congress be held at Norwich. 

Mr. D. Brown (Kilwinning), seconded by Major G. 
W. Dunkin (Mill Hill), moved that Ayr be selected as 
a suitable place for the Congress. 

Mr. H. P. Stanp.ey (Norwich) supported the Nor- 
wich proposition, and Mr. N. H. McAuisrer (Kirkeud- 
bright) the Ayr motion. 

On a vote Ayr was carried. 
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The President’s vote of thanks to Norwich was 
passed, and the hope expressed that at some future 
time the proposal would again be made. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


The Council’s recommendation that Dr. O.Charnock 
Bradley (Edinburgh), be elected President was unani- 
mously adopted with acclamation. 

Mr. McINnTosH paid tribute to Dr. Bradley’s worth, 
remarking that he was a distinguished member of the 
profession, and was esteemed for his fine ability and 
reputation in Edinburgh and, indeed, in the whole of 
Scotland. The dignity of the Chair and the honour 
of the profession would be well served under his 
guidance next year. (Applause.) 


Private Business. 


Following an adjournment for tea, the meeting 
went into private session. 

The Secretary stated that the Council, at its meeting 
earlier in the day, had approved the Annual Report 
and Balance Sheet for presentation to the Annual 
Meeting, and they were adopted without discussion. 


ELECTION OF REMAINING OFFICERS. 


The following recommendations of Council were 
approved :— 

Vice- Presidents :—For Scotland, Mr. N. H. McAlis- 
ter; for England (North), Mr. T. Eaton Jones ; for 
England (South), Mr. G. P. Male ; for Ireland, Pro- 
fessor J. F. Craig. 

Hon. Secretary :—Mr. H. J. Dawes (re-elected). 

Hon. Treasurer :—Mr. E. Alfred West (re-elected). 

Secretary :—Mr. F. Knight (re-elected). 

Auditors :—Mr. A. D. Wykes, of Messrs. Fairbairn, 
Wingfield and Wykes (re-elected). 

The Secretary announced that the Council had 
unanimously approved the re-appointment of the 
following :— 

Editorial Representative :—Mr. W. Brown. 

Solicitors :—Messrs. Fowler, Langley and Wright. 


RESOLUTIONS. ' 


The meeting next considered the following resolu- 
tions remitted from the Council :— 

(i) That, in the opinion of the Royal Counties 
Division, Divisional representation upon the Council 
of the Association should include the Presidents of the 
Divisions as ex-officio members, in addition to the 
Honorary Secretaries. 

(ii) That Article 67 in the Articles of Association of 
the Association be varied by eliminating the word 
“Inspectors ” in line 4 of the same, and substituting 
therefor the word “ Officers.” 

(iii) That those local authorities which employ 
whole-time veterinary officers be invited to send a 
delegate to the Annual Congress of the Association, 
the delegate preferably to be the Chairman or Deputy 
Chairman of the Committee to which the veterinary 
officers (if any) are responsible. 


Paragraph (i) was referred to the Special Committee 
appointed by the Council earlier in the day to go into 
the general question of Divisional representation upon 
the Council of the “ National.” 

Paragraph (ii) was approved, the Secretary having 
read the following notice :— 

“Notice is hereby given that at the Forty-sixth 
Annual General Meeting of the Association, which 
will be held in the King’s Hall, Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Saturday, the Ist day of 
September, 1928, at 5-15 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
following Resolution will be considered, and if thought 
fit, passed as an Extraordinary Resolution with a 
view to subsequent confirmation as a Special Reso- 
lution :— 

‘That Article 67 in the Articles of Association of 
the Association be varied by eliminating the word 
‘Inspectors ’ in line 4 of the same and substituting 
therefor the word ‘ Officers.’ ’ 

Should the above Resolution be duly passed by the 
requisite majority, it will be submitted for confirma- 
tion by a subsequent General Meeting of which notice 
will be given in due course. 

Dated 30th day of July, 1928. 

By Order of the Council, 
F. Knieut, General. Secretary. 

10 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C.1.” 

Paragraph (iii) aroused considerable discussion, the 
Secretary having read the resolution in terms somewhat 
different from those appearing upon the agenda paper. 

To permit of discussion the motion for the adoption 
of the resolution was proposed by Mr. McA.isTER and 
seconded by Major PEELE. 

Mr. StaBLerorTH: There may be a very large 
number of these gentlemen, and are they to be the 
guests of the Association when they are attending the 
Congress ? Are they to pay a delegate’s fee ? 

Colonel Simpson: May I move, as an amendment, 
that the question of delegates attending our Con- 
ference be referred to a small committee to report to 
the Council at its next meeting. 

Major RaBaciiati: Whole-time veterinary officers 
are increasing in the different counties, and that 
might mean that a considerable number of Chairmen 
of the Diseases of Animals Sub-Committees would be 
sent. Would they be admitted to all our meetings ? 
Sometimes it is necessary for us to discuss matters 
which it would not be desirable to thrash out in the 
presence of chairmen of these committees. A number 
of these men do not thoroughly understand our posi- 
tion, and at present we say many things among our- 
selves which we should refrain from saying—and to 
the detriment of our deliberations—if these men were 
present. 

Mr. Brae : I wish to second the amendment. This 
matter contains many features which demand very 
careful consideration. It will be an innovation for 
the Association, though probably the time is approach- 
ing when the Association should at least consider the 
adoption of such an innovation, as we have been far 
too much isolated in the past. I think, in spite of 
what Major Rabagliati has said, that we should not 
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hesitate to discuss our most intimate affairs before 
these officials. It might do a good deal of good if 
they were more conversant with our affairs. (Hear, 
hear.) We should never be afraid to let them know 
our views and our difficulties. 


Mr. Mate: The resolution as it stood commits 
the Association to a policy of approving of the appoint- 
ment of whole-time officers. I do not know whether 
the time is ripe for this Association to adopt this 
policy : it is a very big question, and who is to decide 
what authorities shall be asked? Is it to be the 
Provisional Committee ? If so, you are putting a 
tremendous weight of responsibility on to that Com- 
mittee. If we wish to raise the question of broaden- 
ing our doors and inviting guests it wants very careful 
consideration. We might wish to invite medical 
officers of health or other people interested in our 
work; we should not confine ourselves to these 
particular people indicated in the resolution. We 
might have a special section, as do the British Medical 
Association, where questions interesting to various 
people are discussed, but to pass a ridiculous resolu- 
tion of this sort is absurd, and I shall vote against it 
very strongly. 

Colonel Simpson: My amendment had reference 
to the consideration of the wide question of people 
attending our Conference, not the people mentioned 
in this resolution. 

Professor WooLDRIDGE: It was, I think, through 
a communication I had from Mr. Halstead that this 
matter was brought forward. It was suggested by 
him that there were a great many veterinary officers, 
not necessarily whole-time officers, who might come 
as delegates and that, amongst other things, it 
might involve a certain amount of their expenses 
being paid. The important thing is that the 
adoption of such a course would bring before the local 
bodies some greater indication than is now given them 
of the way in which they might utilise the services 
of their veterinary officers. 

I quite agree with the suggestion that the problem 
involved should be remitted to a committee, and not 
this resolution as it stands. I think it would be un- 
wise that this resolution should even be voted upon 
at the present time; that would either result in a 
positive or a negative decision, whereas the problem 
involved should be discussed in detail before any step 
is taken. In my view, the suggested opening of our 
doors could not be other than helpful to the profession 
as a whole, as well as to the Association. 

The Hon. Secretary: I propose that we take no 
action on the resolution. 

Captain Townson : I second that. 

Mr. Martin: I beg to support Mr. Dawes’ amend- 
ment, being of opinion that it is premature for us to 
do this until we get a Veterinary Health Section 
established within the N.V.M.A. 

The President now put to the meeting the second 
amendment (That the resolution be withdrawn) and 
it was carried by a large majority. 

Colonel Simpson and Mr. Begg thereupon with- 
drew their amendment and the original motion was 


put, none voting for it ; then the second amendment, 
as the substantive motion, was carried. 


Professor WooLpRIDGE: I shall give notice of 
motion that official notices of meeting be sent tosuch 
bodies as employ veterinary officers. 

Dr. MOoNTGOMERIE, rising, then said: I want to 
point out there are quite a number of men present 
who are essentially simple country people, like myself. 
Some of us quite regularly come to the AnnualCongress 
and all of us look forward to it, I am sure. Some of 
us read very carefully what is going to happen. I 
carefully read and considered the matters under 
Item 10 on the agenda (Resolutions remitted from 
Council). I admit at once that I came into the room 
a little late, and I apologise for that, but my point is 
that Resolution No. 1 has been taken off the agenda 
by the Council this morning. I have spent a lot of 
time thinking over that little resolution: lo and 
behold, it disappears! So far as Resolution No. 2 is 
concerned, I did not notice what became of it. In 
No. 3 we find a very poor resolution, and I suggest 
that in drawing up the agenda much more care and 
study be given to it. No. 3, moreover, is altered by 
the Council, before it comes to us, so as to be almost 
unintelligible. 

The PresipENT: The reason why item No. 1 
was allowed to stand over was in view of a resolution 
passed earlier in the day, which the Secretary will 
read. 

The Secretary: At a meeting of Council held this 
morning, Major Dunkin moved :— 

“That a return be made to the basis of divisional 
representation on the Council of the Association 
existing in and prior to July, 1925, as laid down in 
Article 50 (C) of the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association then in force, namely, the Secretary and 
one representative for every twenty-five members or 
portion thereof.” 

After discussion it was unanimously agreed to 
appoint a small Committee to consider the above 
motion and to go into the question of Divisional 
representation upon the Council as a whole, the 
Committee to report to a subsequent meeting of 
Council. 

The PrestpENT: In view of what Captain Mont- 
gomerie says, I think there is no reason why the 
matter should not be discussed now. Any views 
which may be expressed will receive careful con- 


‘sideration by the Committee already appointed. 


Professor Woouipripce: Might I ask for an 
expression of opinion as to the desirability of fixing 
the Council meeting at 10 o’clock on Saturday 
morning prior to the Annual General Meeting? I 
was amongst those who, in consequence, was unable 
to take part in the deliberations on this momentous 
matter. 

The PrestpENT: We will make a note of the point 
raised. 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE proposed that the action 
of the Council in appointing a Committee to consider 
Resolution No. 1 be approved. 

(Continued at foot of frst column next page.) 
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THE CEREMONIAL AND SOCIAL EVENTS. 


A Memorable Series of Functions. 


The Newcastle programme may well serve future 
Provisional Committees as a model of proportion. A 
Congress depends for the smoothness of its running 
upon the preservation of a balance between the pur- 
suit of many diverse activities, and the triumph of the 
whole this year bears testimony to the success with 
which the ceremonial and social events played their 
important and pleasant parts. 

We deal elsewhere in detail with the Civic and 
Academic Welcomes which gave the conference so 
dignified a “ send-off’? on the Saturday afternoon, 
but we may here point out that whatever may be 
said against a repetition of the Congress week end, 
the Saturday start enabled two important introduc- 
tions to be made in an early and unhurried manner— 
both important considerations. The first was the 
mutual introduction of the members and their ladies 
at the Dance, with cards available for non-dancers, 
at Armstrong College in the evening, and the second 
the introduction which the citizens of Newcastle 
were given to the Association by that entirely success- 
ful innovation, the Church Parade and Service at the 
Cathedral Church of St. Nicholas, on the Sunday 
morning. 


The Cathedral Service. 

The Church service in the Newcastle Cathedral, 
on Sunday, September Ist, was well attended, those 
= including the civic chiefs, the Deputy Lord 

ayor (Dr. Simpson) and the Sheriff of Newcastle 
(Councillor J. Stephenson). The Vicar of Newcastle 
(Canon G. E. Newsom) preaching the sermon from the 
Psalm viii., 3-4, dealt with the questions of Religion 
and Science. ‘‘ The daylight which came from Heaven,” 
he said, “‘ was not light without the eye to see, and the 
glory of the stars was not glory without the mind to 
perceive. If the mind was so small and insignificant, 
as materialists professed to believe, then there would 
be no science at all. Science itself depended wholly 
upon the greatness of the mind. There were things 
which could be measured and things which could not be 
measured. In recent years the scientific measure- 
ments by wonderful instruments had made such 
progress as to fascinate the minds of many, and even 
make some of them lose their balance. The power 
of seeing and creating beauty, the power of wisdom 
and understanding, the passion for truth and for 
goodness, the power of hope and inspiration, the power 
of faith and love—all these factors in human experience 
could not be measured, and could never be submitted 
to measurement. And yet those things which could 


(Continued from previous page.) 
This was seconded by Captain MONTGOMERIE (amid 
laughter) and carried without dissent. 
There being no other business, the President 
declared the meeting adjourned to the Closing Meeting 
on Friday, September 7th. 


never be measured were greater than those things 
which could.” 

Prior to the service, the civic dignitaries and 
members of the Association, many wearing academic 
dress, with their ladies, passed in procession from the 
Town Hall to the Cathedral. The whole proceedings, 
which constituted an innovation, were a most impres- 
sive and successful part of the Congress programme. 


The Church Parade. 


The Visit to Eshott Hall. 


Monday afternoon witnessed what all who were 
privileged to participate therein will remember as one 
of the outstanding recreative events of the week— 
the visit of inspection to the splendid herd of Ayr- 
shires kept by Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Sanderson at Eshott 
Home Farm, and the garden party at Eshott Hall, 
at which the members of the Association and their 
ladies were so generously entertained by their hosts. 

The visitors came by cars and motor coaches, saw 
the animals in different fields, the bulls and horses 
paraded, went through the beautiful gardens and 
grounds of the Hall, were entertained to tea in a large 
marquee and during the repast listened to delightful 
strains of music from the Newcastle Police Band. The 
only difficiency was in the weather department and 
everybody was sorry that the kindly hospitable 
arrangements of the host and hostess were to a slight 
extent interfered with by rain. 

Over one hundred head of cattle were seen in splen- 
did condition. The three-year-olds in one field, the 
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At Eshott Hall, 


two-year-olds, the calves and the cows in other fields 
were on view, their special points being clearly 
explained to interested audiences by Mr. Sanderson. 
The splendid cows, numbering seventy, whose milk, 
all certified, goes to Newcastle, were the chief centre 
of attraction. 

Eshott Home Farm is the biggest pedigree Ayrshire 
farm in the North of England, and one of only a few 
with the Ministry of Health certificate. 

Three of the most valuable animals in the herd are 
“Newlands Sunbeam,” a cow bred by Mr. C. H. 
Sanderson, of Newlands, who has been twice champion 
at Northumberland Show, third twice at the Royal, 
won the Milk Trial twice at the Great Yorkshire, and 
was second for it at the Royal; “ Eshott Symbol,” 
bred on this farm, who as a heifer was champion at 
Northumberland Show last year, won in her class last 
year at the Great Yorkshire Show, and was reserve 
champion ; and “ Campbelton Beauty,” a cow bred 
at Campbelton, who was champion at the Northum- 
berland Show this year at Alnwick, second at the 
Great Yorkshire last year, and third at the Royal 
Show at Reading. 

In the last lactation period, “Sunbeam” gave 
over 1,500 gallons of milk. The average of the herd, 
which was started about seven years ago, is 840 gallons 
in the last twelve months. 


Three bulls were paraded by Mr. W. McCormick, 
the dairyman in charge of the herd. One was “ Eshott 
Element,” white and black marked. He was second 
at the Royal this year. He is a big, massive, typical 
bull and is only two years old. The others were 
‘* Howie’s Eminent,” brown and white, 13 years old ; 
and ‘“‘ Howie’s Brocade,”’ brown and white, 13 years 
old, who has an excellent stud record. 

Of the horses shown were a Clydesdale and a Per- 
cheron gelding, which was recently introduced on the 
farm and got second prize at the Royal Show this 
year. 

Some time was spent by the company, in going 
through the cowsheds, constructed on modern prin- 
ciples, and of perfect cleanliness. Cement troughing, 
patent drinking bowls and patent stanchions for 
tying the cows are notable elements in them. One 
byre has 50 stalls and over the head of each in metal 
frame is the name of the occupant. The beams are 
decorated with a plethora of prize cards indicating 
the honours that have fallen to the herd at the Royal 
and other agricultural shows. 

Against the mansion, around the borders and on 
the well-kept lawns delightful blends of floral colour 
charmed the eye, and did credit to Mr. D. Mackie, 
head gardener. Dahlias and penstemons in the 
herbaceous border were very beautiful, so were the 
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exquisite pergolas of rambler roses. The spacious 
kitchen gardens were in splendid order and well cropped, 
while the hardy fruit trees were hung with apples and 
pears of rare size and quality. The Alpine wall and 
rockeries, where many rare plants flourish, were a 
source of interest. Among the stately trees in the 
grounds were some fine conifers, also a maidenhair 
tree, one that is rarely seen in this district. 


Members inspecting one of Mr. F. H. Sanderson’s 
Clydesdales. 


It was acknowledged on all hands that Mrs. Sander- 
son had done the honours of her house with a brightness 
and grace which charmed away the atmospheric 
dullness of the afternoon. 

In the tea-tent, the President (Mr. J. W. McIntosh) 
expressed thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Sanderson for the 
interesting day they had afforded them. They had 
shown to them what could be done in the improvement 
of a dairy herd. Mr. Sanderson’s herd was well 
known. It took prizes all over the country and he 
had not seen such a nice herd for many years. He 
was personally most interested in the Clydesdale and 
Percheron horses. They were shown a four-year-old 
which displayed characteristics of a good Clydesdale. 
He did not think they could get a better type of 
animal for commercial purposes than a well-selected 
Clydesdale. He thought it beat the Shire. The 
Association was very grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Sander- 
son for their generosity and for affording them that 
pleasant afternoon. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sanderson, in response, assured them that it 
was always a very great pleasure to his wife and 
himself to show people around their herd and to have 
the privilege of entertaining them. He did not think 
they had ever had anybody whom it had given them 
greater pleasure to welcome than the members of 
their profession, who were doing so much to help 
their very distressed industry by their research work, 
and to get on top of some of those desperate diseases 
which they had to fight. If any of those present were 
in that neighbourhood again he hoped they would 
come and have a look round. (Applause.) 


The President’s Reception. 

There was an overflowing attendance at the delight- 
ful reception, followed by a dance, held by the 
President in the magnificent King’s Hall, at the 
Armstrong College on the evening of the same day, 
the size of the gathering being an eloquent tribute 
to the esteem and affection in which Mr. and Mrs. 
McIntosh are held by the members. Everything 
possible was done for the enjoyment of the guests, 
and the occasion splendidly fulfilled its primary 
function as an opportunity for the renewal of old, 
and the cultivation of new, friendships. 


The Roman Wall. 


LANTERN TALK BY Dr. BRADLEY. 


The sessional meeting place was well filled with 
members and their ladies at mid-day on Tuesday, 
following the discussion on Major Dalling’s paper, 
when Dr. 0. Charnock Bradley gave a talk on a subject 
which is very dear to him—the Roman Wall. A 
series of striking lantern views added vividly to the 
interest of Dr. Bradley’s masterly description, which 
whetted the appetite of all his hearers for the trip to 
the Wall which took place on the morrow. Dr. 
Bradley was cordially thanked by the President, on 
behalf of those present, for his lantern talk. 

In the course of his remarks, Dr. BRADLEY said : 
This is a subject in which I do not think anyone can 
fail to be interested, because it is possibly the most 
outstanding monument of pre-Norman times in this 
country. I do not know that there is any other wall, 
except the great Wall of China, that is so fascinating 
and so intriguing. The Wall is extraordinarily 
dangerous, because if you go once you go again. | 
know that from previous experience. Let me say 
also that I deny utterly the title that has been given 
to me of an expert, a specialist, on the Roman Wall. 
I do not know that I can call myself a student, but 
merely one who has been bitten and has felt the 
distinct fascination of the remains of the Roman 
invasion of Britain. 

This Wall was built long before the Scottish Wall, and 
it was built of stone, whereas the Scottish Wall was 
built of turf and, as a consequence, little of it remains. 
The Wall runs from Wallsend to Bo’ness. The forts 
were built first and the wall was a sort of afterthought, 
probably to protect the soldiers. It is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting afterthought, as it was built 
on very definite lines and on a very ambitious 
scale. It is now pretty well decided that originally 
the Wall was probably 10 feet thick; exactly how 
high it was is not known—it has been assumed to be 
from 12 to 20 feet. 

On the north side of the Wall is a berm and a 
ditch ; on the other side there is a military road 
running along its whole length and an arrangement 
of earthworks called a vallum. The Wall is faced with 
extraordinarily well-worked stones. You will see two 
features which should be noted. These are what are 
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called mile-castles and turrets. The first are roughly 
seven furlongs apart and they are places where 
soldiers lived. They form an integral part of the 
Wall, being built into and out from it. Each 
mile-castle had two gates. Between each pair 
of mile-castles there were turrets, which were 
eaten into the Wall, so to speak; whereas in 
the mile-castle the Wall maintains its thick- 
ness, at the turrets the Wall becomes thinner. 
The turrets were about shouting distance from each 
other. Some of the doors of the mile-castles show 
huge stones, and the problem always is how those 
stones were carried there. 


The fort at Chesters has been extensively excavated 
and it contains a very fine street. In every one 
of these forts there was a principium, or headquarters. 
There is evidence at Chesters that the fort was built 
before the Wall : the two principal gates are in enemy 
territory and no one would have built a fort and a 
wall at the same time and have allowed that kind of 
arrangement. 


The principia were built with two courts and a 
marketing centre at one end. At the opposite end 
were five chambers—the administrative centre. In 
one, the sacellum, the standards were kept. Some 
of the chambers were used as treasure chambers and 
in some of these money has been found. The gateways 
of these forts were all built on the same general plan, 
with double portals and a guard chamber on each side. 

The Romans had all sorts of devices that look 
remarkably modern, including central heating. The 
heat ran along underneath the floor, through flues in 
the wall, and so up. The hypocaustal pillars were 
mostly of tiles; occasionally they were rounded 
columns of stone. j 

The interesting building outside the Chesters camp 
appears to have been a bath-house or a soldier’s club ; 
it is not like a villa. The original forts were extra- 
ordinarily well built, but when they had to make 
repairs with fewer men, there was (as shown on the 
screen) some very indifferent work. 

The many slides shown of the wall were clear and 
presented an impressive picture of massive stone- 
work crossing the most elevated points of the 
landscape. Others depicted chariots, agricultural 
implements, etc. (“those of the Romans were extra- 
ordinarily like those of to-day’), the Legionary, or 
common soldier and the more ornate Centurion. “I 


am sorry,” said Dr. Bradley, ‘that 1 have not a 


picture of the leader, described by a writer as 


“ Gorgeous and gold bright, 
Gaudily jewelled ; 
Haughty and wine-hot, 
Shining in armour.” 


Vistr TO THE ROMAN WALL. 

A party of some twenty-five members of the Asso- 
ciation assembled at the Armstrong College, at 9-30 
a.m., on 5th September, 1928, to visit the line of the 
Roman Wall in west Northumberland, under the 


guidance of Lieut.-Colonel G. R. B. Spain, C.M.G., 
F.S.A. The party left Newcastle in a motor ‘bus by 
the Carlisle road, and halts were made at Benwell 
(CONDERCUM), Denton Bridge, Heddon-on-the-Wall, 
Rudchester (viInpoBALA), Iron Sign, Halton Ches- 
ters (HUNNUM), Port Gate, where the DEOR STREET 
crossed the Wall, St. Oswald’s, the site of the Battle 
of Heavensfield and Brunton Bank, to view various 
Roman remains, including fragments of the Wall 
and Vallum. The Party arrived at Chesters museum 
at 11 a.m., and the contents of the museum, the 
details of the great Roman fort of Chesters (CILURNUM), 
the bath house on the west bank of the North Tyne, 
and the east abutment of the remains of the Roman 
bridge over the North Tyne on the east bank of the 
river with fragments of the great Wall, were explained 


by the guide and inspected. Lunch followed at 1 p.m. ° 


at the “‘ George Inn,” Chollerford, and the party left at 
2 p.m. for Housesteads. Halts were made to view the 
Blackearts Turret, Carrawbrough (PRoco.iriA), Fozy 
Bog and Sewingshields, and the party arrived at 
Housesteads Fort (BoRcovIcIUM) at 3 p.m. 

The guide explained the details of the great Wall, 
the fort and its garrison; he conducted the party 
round the various parts of the fort. The House- 
steads mile-castle to the west of Housesteads, 
with the Wall on each side of it was also visited. A 
fine view from the mile-castle of Broomlee Lough, 
the largest of the Northumbrian lakes, was appre- 
ciated. The party had tea at Housesteads farm 
at 4 p.m. and left at 4-30 p.m., viewing the Wall ditch 
excavation through the hard basaltic rock by the 
Roman engineers at Limestone Bank on the way 
back to Newcastle. The day was unusually success- 
ful owing to the beautiful autumn weather, and the 
complete attention of all to the scheduled times as 
fixed by the guide. 


The Civic Reception. 

The formal civic reception to the officials and 
delegates of the Association on the Tuesday evening 
in the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle, was of a success- 
ful and pleasant character. | 

The Deputy Lord Mayor and the Deputy Lady 
Mayoress (Councillor R. W. Simpson and Mrs. Simpson) 
who were accompanied by the Sheriff of Newcastle 
(Councillor Joseph Stephenson and Miss Stephenson), 
received the guests, who included the President of 
the Association (Mr. J. W. McIntosh), Mrs. McIntosh, 
the newly-elected President (Dr. O. Charnock Bradley), 
and a very representative gathering of the delegates 
and lady friends. 

Additional members of the City Council were : 
Sir John Fitzgerald, Alderman T. Cruddis, Alderman 
J. F. Weidner, Councillor R. Stanley Dalgliesh and 
Mrs. Dalgliesh, and Councillors J. Grant, J. Moore, 
and J. Clydesdale. 

In his words of welcome, Dr. Simpson said: It is 
my duty, on behalf of the Lord Mayor, to offer you a 
hearty welcome to Newcastle. I hope that you are 
having a thoroughly enjoyable time and that your 
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business deliberations are proving profitable to all 
concerned. I see by the Press that one gentleman 
at the Congress made reference to the Totalisator. 
He seemed to think that the breeder of a successful 
racehorse deserved to share in the profits of the 
Totalisator. Well, why not include in that category 
the man who was clever enough to spot the winner ¢ 
(Laughter.) I do trust that in your social and 
pleasurable interludes, many of you found time to 
see and enjoy the wonderful moorland scenery of 
Northumberland. I am sorry that the Lord Mayor 
could not be with you this evening. He is crowded 
with engagements, but he hopes to see you to-morrow 
night at the banquet. (Applause.) I trust that you 
all have enjoyed your visit to Tyneside and that you 
will show your appreciation by coming back again. 
(Applause. ) 

The PRESIDENT, in acknowledging the warm wel- 
come, said: I think it was John Wesley who, in 
sojourning at Newcastle 300 years ago, had made a 
memorable reference to Newcastle. In his journey 
towards heaven, he wanted to know if there was a 
better place than Newcastle. We are, Sir, deeply 
grateful for the very gracious welcome extended to us. 
We appreciate it very much. Perhaps Newcastle 
exercises a magnetic influence in drawing towards it 
men from Scotland. Something may be said for it 
in that respect when we find a Scotsman occupying 
the high position of trust in the municipal affairs of 
this great city. I believe that Dr. Simpson is a 
Scotsman. (Applause.) I should like to congratulate 
him upon the respect and esteem in which he is held 
by the citizens of this town. His position is one of 
which he is justly proud, because he recognizes that it 
carries with it the finest traditions of constitutional 
status and character. I thank you again, Sir, for 
your gracious welcome. I can assure you that we 


shall always carry with us very pleasant recollections | 


of the time we have spent in Newcastle. (Applause.) 
The company was charmed with the singing of 
Miss Gwladys Garside, contralto, whose choice of 
songs was a particularly happy one. Captain A. E. 
Rogers, baritone, also contributed with fine effect 
several well-known songs. 
Mr. W. A. Crosse’s Orchestra provided pleasing 


selections. 


GREYHOUND Racine ror “ Dog WEEK.” 


On Friday, September 21st, the West Ham Greyhound 
Racing Co. staged a very good programme on behalf of 
the National Dog Week scheme and incidentally for the 
benefit of the Rebuilding Scheme of the Royal Veterinary 
College. The race of the evening was the track final in 
the National Dog Week Sweepstakes. A handsome cup 
and money prizes were awarded. The guest of the evening 
was Professor Hobday and to him fell the pleasant duty 
of presenting the cup to Miss Macdonal, the owner of 
Mallin Boy, the winner. 

The whole of the receipts from the meeting go to swell 
the National Dog Week Fund for rebuilding the Royal 
Veterinary College, and this is a material expression of the 
goodwill of all connected with the greyhound racing sport 
towards a profession that has done and is doing all it can 
on behalf of our canine friends, 


THE BANQUET. 


A BRILLIANT GATHERING. 


The Annual Banquet, held in the Grand Assembly 
Rooms, Newcastle, on the Wednesday evening, was 
a brilliant and successful function. The Chair was 
occupied by Mr. J. W. McIntosh (the President), and 
he was supported by the Lord Mayor of Newcastle 
(Alderman Stephen Kasten), the Lady Mayoress (Miss 
Easten), the Sheriff of Newcastle (Councillor Joseph 
Stephenson), and Miss Stephenson, the Deputy Lord 
Mayor (Dr. R. W. Simpson), the Deputy Lady Mayoress 
(Mrs. R. W. Simpson), Lord Barnard, Earl Grey of 
Howick, Viscount Allendale, Major-General Sir John 
Moore, Dr. Share Jones, President R.C.V.S., Pro- 
fessor G. Grey Turner, and Dr. O. Charnock Bradley 
(the newly-elected President for next year). 

The banquet was of a sumptuous description, pur- 
veyed by Messrs. Tilley, Newcastle, whose special 
orchestra contributed a programme of music during 
the evening. 

Following the toast of ‘‘ The King,” proposed by 
the PRESIDENT, 

Dr. O. CHARNOCK BRADLEY submitted the toast of 
“The City and County of Newcastle.” I think, he 
said, you will fully realise that I stand before you 
absolutely alive to my responsibility. It is a respon- 
sibility of privilege and pleasure at one and the same 
time, to have to propose the toast of the City of 
Newcastle. It is a responsibility that weighs heavily, 
not because I think for a single moment you won't 
respond in the most cordial fashion to the toast, 
but because I very much doubt, indeed I am pretty 
well certain, that I have not the ability to do justice 
to the toast. From what I have gathered in conversa- 
tion with my fellow members of the Association since | 
came to Newcastle, many had the notion that this 
City was one of chimneys and other things which 
would perhaps be scarcely attractive in an esthetic 
sense. Now, I am quite convinced that my fellow 
members have completely changed their mind. 
(Hear, hear.) Newcastle, which we have always 
supposed from very early days to be associated with 
the proverb relative to coal, is not as black as the 
carboniferous material with which its name is often 
associated. (Laughter.) You, Mr. President, being 
a Scotsman domiciled in England, dared last night 
to say that Newcastle owes much to Scotland. For 
myself, being a mere Englishman domiciled in Scot- 
land, dare I make the claim that Newcastle was created 
by the Scots ? (Laughter.) That thesis can be sup- 
ported by the facts of history, but are we nowadays 
sufficiently courageous to advance it ? (Laughter.) 
I am not advancing that theory at the moment, but 
I may remind you that Newcastle was brought into 
existence in order to keep back the Scots, and it has 
failed to keep them back. (Laughter.) That, by the 
way. However much Newcastle may owe to Scot- 
Jand, there are certain things that Scotland owes to 
Newcastle. One is pleased to think that some features 
of the architecture of Scotland have been borrowed 
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from Newcastle. I refer more particularly ‘to the 
very famous lantern of St. Nicholas (Newcastle 
Cathedral) which has been copied in no fewer than 
three places in Scotland, namely, in Edinburgh (St. 
Giles), in Linlithgow Parish Church, and in the old 
University at Aberdeen. So Novocastrians may 
refer to that mild form of pilfering with some 
degree of satisfaction, and indeed | think with 
pride. (Applause.) That, however, also by the 
way. Newcastle, as we know, is inhabited by 
a strain of people who are extremely interesting 
to the anthropologist. (Laughter.) I have it 
on extraordinarily good authority that the Novo- 
castrians are divisible into two groups —the careful 
church-going merchant prince, who dates back to 
somewhere about the 15th century, and the other 
group‘ consisting of the romantic swashbuckling 
descendants of the raiders of Redesdale. (Laughter.) 
And I venture to think that these two groups are 
more or less represented in certain Novocastrians 
present here this evening but I need not specify. 
(Laughter.) I think it is undoubtedly a fact that 
some of the most pleasing features in the character 
of the Newcastle native have been derived from his 
remarkable Redesdale ancestry. And one of these 
features is his tendency, on the very smallest provo- 
cation, to burst forth into song. (Laughter and 
applause.) And if it is not really song, it is something 
akin thereto. (Laughter.) We have with us this 
evening one who is notorious—that is scarcely the 
word—notable for his faculty, an almost irrepres- 
sible faculty, for telling stories. Now, story telling 
is simply an outlet for the romantic spirit, and I 
cannot help thinking that when an eminent man of 
the world passed extraordinary strictures on the 
language that he had -heard in certain streets of 
Newcastle, he was forgetting that the use of—shall 
we say ?—virile language was merely the result of 
the urge of that romantic spirit. (Laughter.) That 
the Newcastle and Tyneside district is romantic goes 
without saying. There is, I think, no district in 
England— and I doubt whether there is any district 
in Scotland or Wales—that has such an extraordinarily 
rich collection of songs as Tyneside. (Hear, hear.) 
Tyneside songs are famous and I remember in the 
days of my youth, that one of these Tyneside songs 
was always claimed as being Scottish. It is not. I 
have no hesitation whatsoever in asking you to drink 
the toast of the City of Newcastle, and I have even 
less hesitation in asking you to do so coupled with 
the name of the Lord Mayor. (Applause.) The 
Lord Mayor is an exceptional Novocastrian. His 
history I need not enter into. It is typical of the 
history of so many noble and outstanding sons of 
this part of the North of England. I could detain 
you for a very long time in recounting all the good 
works, or at any rate a part of all the good works, 
done by the Lord Mayor, who is a builder, not only 
of material things, but of character, during his 
double term of office in the Mayoral chair. 


ask you to note that it is largely, I may say mainly, 
if not solely, due to his endeavour that the newly 
constructed bridge over the Tyne has come into 


I merely | 


existence. (Applause.) I think it is no mean 
achievement. It is no mean zenith in the fame of 
any Lord Mayor for people to regard him as a man 
who can say: “ That bridge is mine.”’ (Applause.) 
I think that we, as delegates of the Congress, shall 
agree with the poet when he said : 
“ Oh, the days I spent in yon town, 
My heart still warms to think uwpon’t.” 


And I am sure everyone will join with me when | 
conclude with the first two lines of the same poem by 
William Watson 

‘* Here’s thundering luck to yon town, 

Let’s drink a hearty glass upon’t. (Applause. ) 


In responding to the toast, the Lorp Mayor said : 
It is not often that the Lord Mayor of Newcastle has 


the pleasure of replying to the toast of the City of: 


which he is Chief Magistrate, following upon so able a 
speech by the proposer of the toast. It is not un- 
usual for us to come to a banquet, and after being 
féted well at the table, to receive a good deal of 
criticism at the hands of the proposer of the toast. 
(Laughter.) Possibly, he has made himself acquainted 
with the history of the City to the extent of knowing 
that criticism on an occasion like this is not at all 
necessary. We get sufficient of itelsewhere. (Laugh- 
ter.) It is exceedingly pleasant to hear the gracious 
terms in which the toast has been proposed. It did 
amuse and exceedingly interest me to hear his refer- 
ence to Scotland. Many of you are strangers, so 
that the aspect I place upon the question may be 
new to you, although it is old to my fellow citizens. 
It is true that Newcastle was once a sort of barrier 
to the Scots. At that time the Scots came, raided, 
and took away whatever they could carry. (Laugh- 
ter.) And I am not surprised that they took away 
some of our architectural beauty as well. (Applause.) 
That is to their credit. (Laughter.) It is also to 
their credit that when in the course of years we 
developed our industry to the extent of going in for 
what are called the heavy trades—engineering, ship- 
building, etc., it was realised that the Scots, while 
capable of carrying off the young women and raiding 
and driving off live stock to Scotland, were scarcely 
capable of carrying off a ship. (Laughter.) They 
surmounted that difficulty quite easily, however. 
When they saw they could not carry off such for- 
midable goods as ships, they did the next best thing. 
They came right on to Newcastle and appropriated 
all the best jobs in the making of them. (Laughter 
and applause.) Whether that had the best results 
for the future of the industry I cannot say, but it 
is certainly very creditable to the common sense of 
the Scotsman. (Applause.) On such an occasion 
as this, it is permissible for the Lord Mayor to spread 
himself on subjects connected with the City and its 
progress, but with such a toast list to-night where so 
many eminent men of the North of England are to 
speak, it would certainly be unfair on the part of 
any Lord Mayor of any intelligence to keep the 
company from enjoying the flow of reason we may 
anticipate from further speakers. I am content to 
thank you all. (Applause.) 
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Duruam’s Part IN UNIverRsITY DEMOCRATIZATION. 


Dr. Suare Jones, President of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, submitted the toast of “ The 
University of Durham.” I am afraid, he said, that 
the Lord Mayor has “ put it across” the rest of the 
speakers. (Laughter.) I fear also that 25 years’ 
experience in a modern and progressive University 
has not, Sir, fitted me adequately to perform this 
duty to-night. To toast a great University is to 
toast one of the great pillars of our social fabric. A 
University is a place where all branches of learning 
are represented—-where representatives meet and 
discuss their successes, their failures, their joys, their 
sorrows ; where knowledge is created ; where attempts 
are made to impart it to others, and where attempts 
are made on the part of others to acquire it—some- 
times, I may say, successfully. (Applause.) The 
University of Durham is a great University with a 
great and valuable history. In any review of history 
in this area in connexion with higher education, one 
finds that, ages ago, the idea was first conceived in 
Durham to institute a university in the midst of the 
population—in other words to make the University 
a democratic institution. That was ages ago. The 
idea grew and developed, it was fostered amongst 
a few people, until in 1831 a most momentous thing 
occurred. That was when His Majesty William IV 
gave his Royal assent to the founding of the Univer- 
sity amongst the people of Durham. (Applause.) 
In other words that brought University instruction 
down to the people rather than a chosen few who go 
up to the University at Oxford or Cambridge. Within 
two years thereafter, in 1833, the University of 
Durham actually came into being with 37 pupils— 
a very small and humble beginning. Within the 
comparatively short period of less than a century we 
have developed that magnificent institution of 
wonderful constituent colleges represented by the 
University of Durham, providing facilities for instruc- 
tion and research, not for 37 but for thousands of 
students. (Hear, hear.) In other words, bringing 
that form of education right to the people’s own 
doorsteps and bringing a University education within 
the reach of all who had at least the ability to take 
advantage of it. That movement, which commenced 
here in the humble way I have stated, spread. It 
spread southwards. We had the Federal University 
instituted for the great industrial areas of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. Then the Federal University of 
London, and lastly the country to which I have the 
honour to belong, the Federal University of Wales. 
That did not suffice, however, We come down now 
to 1903, when the next momentous event occurred. 
and that was when the old Victoria University was 
dissolved and absolute autonomy granted to individual 
populous centres, with full University privileges and 
status, to give instruction, conduct research, and 
grant degrees to Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and 
Sheffield. Then very quickly followed Birmingham, 
Bristol, and Reading; and at the present moment 
the movement is spreading to Hull, Nottingham, 
Southampton and to Exeter—a whole series of 


modern University training with one purpose and one 
purpose only, of bringing the best educational 
facilities direct to the people. (Applause.) And 
that development began at Durham. We can 
scarcely refer to a movement of this kind without 
mentioning Lord Haldane. This great movement has 
suffered irreparable loss within the last few weeks by 
the death of this great man. It is my firm conviction 
that when the history of this period comes to be 
written the name of Haldane will stand right at the 
top of those men who had done most towards _per- 
fecting this great revolution in education in the 
country. (Applause.) The initial steps in that 
movement, in my opinion, have been the greatest 
mission of the University of Durham, apart from its 
mission in other respects, in regard to the men it has 
turned out, and in regard to its individual status in 
the world of learning. Durham has also been the 
pioneer in other respects subsidiary to that one I have 
referred to. It was the first University to institute 
a School of Engineering. As one who has been con- 
cerned with pioneer University education in this 
country, I can quite imagine how the sages, who 
regarded the University as their prescribed sphere, 
were aghast at the slightest hint of erecting chimneys 
and introducing machinery at the University. But 
it had simply to be. I found that from the engineers, 
any progressive proposal that has come from our 
side has always been received with most profound 
sympathy. And the reason I think is, that it is not 
so many years ago since they went through the same 
period of struggle for recognition that veterinary 
education is going through at this moment. Those 
who think that it is an easy thing to get recognition, 
ought to try. I can assure them they will not find 
it so easy. Durham founded a Chair of Comparative 
Pathology years ago—one of the first to be instituted 
in the country. Then there is the great School of 
Agriculture which we regard with pride and affec- 
tion. (Applause.) We are intensely proud of the 
fact that it was one of us who through his personal 
benefactions provided a home for that School. | 
refer to the late Dr. Clement Stephenson. (Applause.) 
Without the slightest disrespect to any of the other 
great Schools I can say this, that it is our hope and 
wish that this great School will go on from strength 
to strength, because it is my belief, and it is a belief 
that is widely shared these days, that from that side 
will come an important contribution towards the 
solution of many of the problems in which our nation 
finds itself involved at this moment. What has been 
the result of this movement—the movement which 
commenced in Durham years ago? The results have 
been many and they have been great. Knowledge 
has been extended by research far beyond the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine supporters of the move- 
ment. The avenues of learning have been thrown 
open, not to the chosen few, but to every boy and 
girl in this country ; owing to that series of institutes 
that has been founded, representing a phase of 
development in higher education unequalled in any 
other country in the world, with the possible exception 
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of Germany. And remember the passport under that 
system, and the inception of that movement was due 
to the initial steps taken and the policy initiated at 
Durham. The licensed professions which function 
so largely in our social affairs have been enriched to a 
remarkable degree by recruitment of minds from the 
virile social plane that was not the case in the old 
days. I must lastly refer to the knowledge that has 
been applied to commerce and industry, which was 
undreamt of under the old regime—knowledge that 
has been applied so intensely which has enabled this 


‘country to be placed right in the forefront of the 


industrial countries of Europe. That also we owe 
largely to the initial step taken at Durham. (Applause.) 
In view of what I have said, I am sure you will not 
be surprised when I ask you with pride to rise and 
drink with me this toast of the University of Durham. 
It is my privilege to couple this toast with the name 
of a distinguished gentleman—distinguished in a 
branch of learning possessing the closest affinity 
with ours—I refer to Professor Grey Turner, whose 
work in abdominal surgery has placed him amongst 
the first surgeons of the world—(applause)—whose 
work has made him a gentleman to whom, if we 
attended such functions nightly for any prolonged 
period, we should feel compelled to make a bee- 
line. (Laughter and applause.) 

Professor G. Grey TURNER, in replying to the toast, 
said: My first duty is to express, on behalf of the 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir Thomas Oliver, his profound 
regret that he himself is not able to be present this 
evening at this great function. It does Sir Thomas 
great credit, that in spite of his years, he has gone to 
attend a Congress on medicine as far away as Buda- 
pest. Dr. Share Jones has given a wonderful eulogy 
about our Durham University. The College of 
Medicine, Newcastle, with which I am connected, 
was founded as long ago as 1832, so that we are the 
oldest of the Colleges of the University. It is a great 
privilege for us of the Durham University to be able 
to welcome you to another of our University Colleges. 
I am extremely glad that the facilities granted to 
you at Armstrong College have been of some value 
with regard to the success of your present delibera- 
tions. (Applause.) We are always filled with pro- 
found admiration for the profession of veterinary 
medicine. I often think that probably the veterin- 
arians started on an even line with my own profession. 
This admiration is extended to all your work, 
for which, as a surgeon, I must say I am filled 
not only with admiration but with an admira- 
tion tinctured with a little envy, because of the 
facility with which you are able to operate on 
your patients, and of the ease with which you 
get rid of troublesome cases. (Laughter.) After an 
allusion to the work and personality of one of the 
most distinguished members of the profession (Sir 
John Moore), Professor Turner said: With regard to 
my own University and the Faculty of Medicine, I 
am not at all sure that we sufficiently realise our 
responsibility towards veterinary science. We are 
sometimes reminded of that by the public, who seem 


to have a better and finer discrimination than we 
have, because every now and again there arrive at 
the College of Medicine specimens of monstrosities 
and freaks, such as double-headed kittens, and lambs 
with too many legs and feet, that very properly belong 
to your province. (Laughter.) I was pleased to hear 
Dr. Share Jones referring to the fact that my pre- 
decessor, my very distinguished predecessor in the 
Chair of Surgery, Professor Keith, in his will left a 
sum of money to the Chair of Comparative Pathology. 
That money ought to be applied for some practical 
purpose: it ought to be devoted to the new science 
of bacteriology-—a science which, we know, is common 
to us both. In this | am not alone, for many of us 
think that Dr. Keith made a stipulation in his will 
that this sum of money should be left for comparative 


pathology. He had in view a very much wider idea, ' 


and I think the descendants have done much in the 
science of pathology and I know that was the view 
taken by the late Dr. Clement Stephenson, whose 
name we all revere in this locality, and who we all 
felt was always so keenly associated with the work 
of my own University. I know perfectly well that 
with such magnificent Colleges that you possess, 
your work should be devoted to the development of 
the full resources of those Colleges. But that does 
not absolve us, the University, from all responsibility. 
We ought, at this comparatively late stage, to do 
something to resuscitate this idea that was in the 
mind of Keith, to revive a real Department of Com- 
parative Pathology which will be of use to veterin- 
arians as well as those who study the science of 
medicine. I was immensely interested in all that | 
saw at the surgical demonstrations given in con- 
nexion with your Congress—a field with which I am 
not entirely unfamiliar. A good many years ago, 
on my first visit to Baltimore in 1906, I was greatly 
interested in the work of Harold Coussen, who at 
that time was a young man at Baltimore who has 
since won fame in surgical work. He had arranged 
a sort of veterinary hospital, but he found, as we find 
to-day, the great difficulty was to give the students, 
and especially the junior students, sufficient oppor- 
tunity of actually dealing with the problems of 
living pathology. He had Younded, in connexion 
with the great Medical School, the University of 
Baltimore, a sort of veterinary infirmary to which 
all the “lame ducks” were taken for the cure of 
their diseases. Well, that scheme worked extremely 
well. I have always hankered for the same kind of 
work in this country, and I have wondered whether, 
with your cordial help, we mighi be able to establish 
such an institution in this country, where at the same 
time animals might be treated for disease, in com- 
bination with the work of veterinarians, and our 
students might be kept in touch with the actual 
realities of the operations on living animals, The 
opportunity of dealing with human beings is very 
largely denied us. I often think that this would be 
the proper channel to direct our humanitarian efforts, 
and would be satisfactory no doubt to those people 
who objected to the possibility of suffering during 
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operations, and who no doubt would be ready to 
help an institution of that kind. (Applause.) What 
we require to foster in the University, is the scientific 
spirit, which is just as necessary in your profession 
as in mine. And we want so to train our students 
that they shall be able to carry this University ideal 
into practice, so that when confronted with difficul- 
ties, they may act not on routine, but on true scien- 
tific principles. One recognises there is more than 
that. We have to teach the students something I 
am afraid that is outside any University curriculum. 
(Applause. ) 


THE ASSOCIATION AS AN ASSET TO THE PROFESSION. 


Lord GaInrorD submitted the toast of “ The 
National Veterinary Medical Association.” He said : 
Two or three references have already been made to 
the sumptuous entertainment in which we have 
already taken part this evening. Perhaps I may be 
accused of preaching to the converted, but in pro- 
posing this toast I want what I have to say to reach 
those whom you would like to see join your Associa- 
tion. I esteem liberty as one of the great cardinal 
virtues of the Britisher, yet I am convinced that if 
you are to do good work in any profession or in any 
trade, you must be able to work with your colleagues 
for the common interest. (Applause.) Your interests 
are enormously helped by the fact that you have a 
live and vigorous Association of veterinary medical 
men. In the House of Lords, not so long ago, we had 
a Bill sent up from the House of Commons to promote 
the humane slaughter of cattle. If your Association 
had said that that Bill had not to pass, I believe it 
would have been impossible for that Bill to have got 
through all its stages in both Houses. But if you had 
individually made representation, that individual 
representation would have carried very little weight. 
It is because you are a live Association that you 
possess prestige, weight and influence—virtues which 
are acquired by working together, enabling you to 
force the public and the press to listen to you when- 
ever youspeak. It is all important that every member 
of the veterinary profession should join an Association 
of this kind in order that you may secure the two 
great objects which I believe you have at heart,’ viz., 
the diminution of suffering of dumb animals and the 
securing of the prevention of disease rather than its 
cure. (Applause.) A matter of which I am most 
proud in connexion with public health is the fact 
that before the war—when we anticipated that the 
Germans would be the last fellows to go to war—I 
secured from the Treasury a grant of two million 
pounds for surgical work. (Applause.) I appointed 
an Executive Committee of leading scientists of the 
various Universities in this country in order to act 
as an Executive Committee. Two years later, that 
organisation came into being under Sir William 
M’Cormack, as Chairman of that Committee. It is 
in connexion with research work that I believe an 
Association of this kind can do an enormous amount 
of good. You have now funds at your disposal 
through that Committee if you like to use them, to 


enable you to help on your work in various directions, 
and it is in connexion with an Association such as 
yours, that research work can best be conducted to 
promote the great work in which you are engaged. 
There is another branch which I think can be develop- 
ed. It is in connexion with statistical records. If 
you can only realise that to-day we cannot work 
individually but must work collectively if we are 
going to succeed. We have as a country to work 
nationally and we have also to work internationally. 
We should all share with one another the various 
experiences and the various discoveries which in 
our day-to-day work we accumulate: and that 
knowledge ought to be shared by all. There are at 
the moment figures in connexion with your work 
and in connexion with horses. We have to realise that 
if you compare the number of horses in this country 
with that which existed before the war, there has been 
a decrease of something like 16 per cent. in England 
and Scotland. In connexion with cattle, however, 
there has been an increase in this country of some- 
thing like 67 per cent. These are spheres of work 
which can be developed for you, and you know them 
far better than I do. I long to see a better position 
secured by the Veterinary Medical Association in 
regard to public health, because all recognise that 
disease can be carried by animals to human beings 
as well as by human beings to animals. There are, 
of course, other animals besides those I have men- 
tioned—there is the donkey. Nobody has ever seen 
a dead donkey, and that must be regarded as a 
great tribute to the Veterinary Medical Association. 
(Laughter.) But we all have sympathy with the 
Veterinary Medical Association in this country, 
because they have no patients who can tell them 
what the symptoms are. The doctors who attend 
human beings, excepting in the case possibly of 
babies and lunatics, can find out exactly what is 
the matter with them and easily diagnose. My 
admiration goes out always to the veterinary surgeons 
for the extreme ability they display in diagnosing 
the ailments of their patients. I ask you to join 
with me in wishing success to the Veterinary Medical 
Association. God speed and goodluck. (Applause.) 


The Prestpent (Mr. McIntosh), in reply, said 
We have it on the authority of a great philosopher, 
that genuine happiness is to be found when surrounded 
by and feasting with your friends ; and I believe that 
to be invariably true. I am afraid, however, I cannot 
fully subscribe to that view to-night, because I have 
been feeling very uncomfortable for some days owing 
to the thought of having to respond to this important 
toast, and my discomfort has been considerably added 
to during the past few minutes because of the very 
eloquent and able way in which the toast has been 
presented. 


I realise, too, that in this distinguished company 
to-night, there are many members who could do 
justice to this toast very much better than I can, but 
however feeble my effort, I would be very unworthy 
of the high position I occupy, if I did not make, at any 
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rate, some attempt to reply for my profession and for 
this Association. 

My first duty is to thank you, Lord Gainford, for 
the very kind and appreciative terms in which you 
have proposed the toast. It is indeed stimulating to 
have the assurance that we do occupy a place in the 
esteem and affection of the community. We some- 
times think that our worth in protecting and promot- 
ing the animal health and wealth of this country has 
been slow of recognition and that even now we are 
not as fully recognised and encouraged as we ought 
to be. Nevertheless, we are glad to note, in the 
words of Professor Starling, “the sun rise on a 
darkened world,” and that the public and the State 
are at last realising the importance of our services in 
the economy and the prosperity of this great nation, 

I am pleased that his Lordship has referred to the 
association spirit. In my opening address I spoke of 
the value of the Association and co-operation. No- 
thing can do more for the unification and consolidation 
of our profession than this, and I hope the remarks 
made by Lord Gainford will stimulate further that 
spirit amongst us and bring to our Association the 
support of every member of the profession. 

The Right Hon. L. 8. Amery, the Secretary of State 
for the Dominions, said not very long ago, “ There is 
no service which is of greater importance for the future 
of our Empire than veterinary service—the service 
of animal health—and there is no wider field for its 
activities than is offered by the many diverse problems 
of the British Empire.” That statement, made by a 
responsible Minister, is full of significance, and I 
think emphasises very forcibly the importance of 
our profession in the constitution of our national 
life. 

Research, which has been referred to by his Lord- 
ship, is claiming special attention, and the State is 
now allocating funds for that purpose. We can only 
hope that the claims of veterinary science will be 
generously recognised when funds are being set aside 
for that purpose. 

At the present time many of our members are 
actively engaged in studying and investigating ail- 
ments about which formerly very little was known, 
and we are hoping that very soon great benefits will 
result from these investigations, and that the com- 
munity and stockowners will be saved from many of 
those enormous losses which are to-day only too 
frequent. 

There is another point upon which we hear a good 
deal at this moment. Some people would have us 
believe that the days of the horse were numbered, and 
that very soon those that were left would be relegated 
to the back streets or preserved for museum purposes. 
I do not think we need take those views seriously. It 
would be nothing short of a national calamity if this 
animal were allowed to be displaced because of power- 
ful interests or personal prejudices which are the 
obvious factors in press propaganda to-day. I would 
warn the public not to be misled by noise and bluster 
of this kind—the issue is too ridiculous and too grave 
to contemplate for one moment. I was listening-in 


not so very long ago when I was rather astounded to 
hear a speaker announce at the commencement of 
his remarks—he was talking about the problems of 
London traffic—that if he had his way he would have 
all horses shot at dawn, but I was much eased in my 
mind when I learned, a little later on, that the speaker 
was a London motor-bus driver. (Laughter.) Well, 
if I had my way, I should reduce the number of 
motor-buses by one-half on the streets of our great 
cities, and I am quite sure that the interests of the 
country would suffer less by their disappearance than 
they would by the disappearance of the horse. 
(Applause.) We all realise that the “ motor” has 
come to stay, and that it must have its place in the 
great organisation of transport and in private life, 
but it must not be allowed to monopolise the streets 


and the highways to the detriment of other interests,’ 


and at the expense of the community. 

The horse has always been, and must always remain, 
an important factor in transport and within his 
proper limits (so long as the economic aspect is 
allowed to rule, and it cannot be ignored in these 
days of financial stringency) I am _ sufficiently 
optimistic to believe that he will retain his place in 
that great service which he has so loyally and so 
faithfully served for generations. (Applause.) We 
are deeply grateful to Lord Gainford for coming 
amongst us and for the encouragement he has given us. 

Our greatest need and our greatest desire at this 
moment is the recognition of the comparative neglect 
from whch we have long and patiently suffered, and 
the adoption of a systematic policy of giving the 
profession its rightful place in the nation’s affairs— 
not a mere echo within the counsels of our legislature, 
but a very definite and abiding place, in finding, 
formulating and carrying out a properly considered 
policy of national and animal health welfare. In the 
words of Rudyard Kipling, “ Each in his place by 
right, not grace, to rule his heritage.” Given that 
recognition, we have the men and we have the goods, 
and we are prepared to take our place as builders of 
this great Empire. (Cheers.) 


PRESENTATION TO MR. J. R. Riper. 


Following a pause, the PRESIDENT continued :—— 
We have now come to a very pleasant part of the 
evening’s proceedings. As you are all aware 
the success of our Congress depends very largely on 
the preparations which are made for it. We have 
this year been very fortunate in having a most 
energetic Provisional Committee. To me, _per- 
sonally, it has been a very great advantage, 
living as I do a considerable distance away from 
Newcastle. Were it not for the able assistance I 
have received from all members of that Committee I 
am sure my efforts would have been very feeble in- 
deed. I would like also to refer to the very great assist- 
ance we have had from the Corporation of Newcastle, 
and particularly from the custodians of the Armstrong 
College. The help from them has been of extreme 
value to us. The beautiful buildings which have 
been placed at our disposal provided every facility, so 
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that we were able to carry through our deliberations 
successfully. We shall remember that with gratitude. 
In connection with the work of the Provisional Com- 
mittee the main part, and the heavy part, rested 
with our provisional secretary, Captain Rider. 
(Applause.) He has from the very outset thrown 
himself whole-heartedly into this work and must 
have expended a great amount of time, thought 
and labour in doing so. I do not like to say 
how much of his time has been taken up in 
that direction, but I know from my own experi- 
ence that I have had numerous letters and | 
have had the greatest difficulty in replying to all 
of them. Captain Rider, I am sure you will agree, 
has carried out his work in the most efficient way. 
The success of this Congress depended very largely 
on the efforts he put forward. (Applause.) 1 have 
pleasure in asking Captain Rider to receive from us 
this chiming drawing room clock as a smal] token of 
our appreciation for the services he has rendered this 
Association. (Applause.) 

Captain Riper, who was received with musicai 
honours, said: There are times when one’s words are 
totally inadequate to express one’s feelings. This is 
one of the occasions. Much has been said, and rightly 
said, too, about the association spirit. It is a firm 
belief in that spirit which has led us in Newcastle to 
make all the preparations we could for the Congress 
which is now nearing a successful conclusion. I 
may say that the work has entailed considerable 
labour, and in the presence of my Lord Gainford, 
perhaps I dare not say how much labour—(laughter)— 
but however hard it has been it has also been extremely 
pleasant. Living as I do at a distance from the City 
of Newcastle it would have been impossible to carry 
out these duties without the very loyal and generous 
support which I received from all the members of the 
Committee. I thank you, Sir, for this beautiful 
present. It will be a living memento of a most notable 
occasion—one which will pass down as an heirloom 


to posterity. (Applause.) 


THE FARMER'S FRIEND. 


Mr. G. P. Mate (Reading) proposed the toast of 
“ Agriculture,” and said: It is with the greatest 
pleasure that I rise to propose the toast of ‘* Success 
to Agriculture,’ because I know that the toast will be 
received with the greatest cordiality by this body of 
veterinary surgeons. I have been wondering all the 
evening why I have been asked for the second time to 
propose this toast. The only reason I can think of 
is my well-known sympathy with the farming interests. 
I can assure you that I am sympathetic towards 
farming. When very young | have distinct recollec- 
tions of my father impressing upon me all the losses 
occasioned by agriculture when I wanted some pocket 
money. (Laughter.) I still want some pocket money 
and I still seem to hear of the losses entailed by 
agriculture. (Laughter.) It is proverbial that a 
‘farmer lives on his losses.””’ But at any rate he is 
having an extremely bad time. I was reading a report 
of the Ministry of Agriculture where it says that 1927 
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was the worst year since 1915, but there are some signs 
of it being better this year. The farmer has received 
some hard knocks in his day, but he has not been 
knocked out yet. I am quite sure the courage, 
tenacity and ability of the British farmer will never 
fail. I would like to assure him that he has the 
sincere sympathy of the whole of the veterinary 
profession. I hope he will look upon us as his friend— 
I think he does—-whether we come in the glory and 
dignity of the whole-time officer or whether we come 
in the more humble garb of the general practitioner. 
(Laughter.) Last year, when I proposed this toast, 
I mentioned that Agriculture was the “ Cinderella of 
Politics,” and | ventured to prophesy that Mr. Baldwin 
might turn out to be the fairy godmother—(laughter)— 
and I am glad to say that he took the hint—(laughter) 
~-by relieving agricultural land of the rates. Well, 
I would not like to spoil my reputation by prophesying 
again. I am afraid that farmers in the main will have 
to rely on their own resources. The only thing I can 
suggest is that they should do, as Sir John Moore has 
advised, scrap motors and go back to the horse. If 
they did, farming might then begin to pay. We also, 
as veterinary surgeons, have a very lonely furrow to 
plough. It is only in recent years that the Govern- 
ment has recognised the economic importance of the 
health of the live stock of this country. They have 
helped us lately in the way of grants ; we should like 
some more, but I suppose we shall have to be content 
to go along gradually. I notice that the live stock in 
the North of England is on the increase and I think 
that we may give a good deal of the credit to Earl 
Grey for the great help and encouragement he has 
given as Chairman of the Live Stock Committee of 
Northumberland County Council. That Committee 
has done magnificent work. Co-operation has been 
put forward as a cure-all for the ills of agriculture. 
In the presence of the noble Earl who will reply to 
this toast—he knows the patient well, and is a special- 
ist of that particular branch—I would not dare to 
prescribe, but I would like to suggest that there should 
be closer co-operation between the great body repre- 
senting Agriculture, the National Farmers’ Union, and 
our National Veterinary Medical Association on the 
many questions that affect these bodies, not only with 
regard to disease, but with regard to the inspection 
and supervision of meat and milk which are so im- 
portant to the health of the community. (Applause.) 


Earl Grey or Howick, in reply, said: In the first 
place, Mr. President, I wish to thank you and your 
Association for the honour you have done me in 
inviting me to attend your annual banquet this 
evening. Not only to attend this function, Sir, but 
I had hoped sincerely to have been able to hear some 
of your discussions, more especially that on Mr. 
Dalling’s paper on “Lamb Dysentery,” because I 
happen to be Chairman of the County Committee 
formed to co-operate with members of your profession 
in the investigation of some of our animal diseases 
which are causing such serious losses in this country. 
I should have liked, Sir, to have testified to my belief 
that farmers in this part of the world who are suffering 
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more particularly from lamb disease, are under a debt 
of gratitude to your profession, and more especially 
to Mr. Dalling himself. Were I to continue in the 
same strain and enumerate by name others of your 
members who render signal service to us, I should 
trespass too long on your time. One thing we know 
about agriculture and that is its infinite variety, and 
that it does not lend itself to any generalisation, so 
I am driven back to a few farmer’s grouses. (Laugh- 
ter.) I should like to protest for one thing against the 
ignorance displayed when one hears agriculturists 
talked about as if they were all members of one trade. 
You never find a farmer who would confuse a motor- 
car manufacturer with a chewing gum maker— 
(laughter)—or with the thousand and one other trades 
whose raw material is drawn from rubber. Why the 
town dwellers should roughly lump us together as 
one trade, I am at a loss to understand, when it is 
known that we farmers breed stock or feed stores, 
and that we grow cereals or root crops or cabbages or 
trees, I think it reflects very little credit upon the 
understanding, ~yhen the public takes up such an 
attitude regarding what is, after all, the one basic 
industry of this country. While we have such a 
tremendous diversity of interests—one section of the 
farming world very often directly opposed to the 
interests of another section—I do think it does Mr. 
Baldwin credit that he should have listened to Mr. 
Male and that he thought the remedy was to be 
found in the de-rating of agricultural land. (Laughter 
and applause.) The truth is that agricultural depres- 
sion is due to world crises, which are far beyond the 
power of any single government to remedy, and 
which are, I hope and believe, righting themselves 
as we advance further to a return of the gold basis in 
the civilised countries of-the world. (Applause.) If 
it is beyond the power of a government to restore 
prosperity to agriculture by any direct action of theirs, 
they can do a great deal indirectly, if they will only 
practice a little bit more of the economy which they 
preach. (Applause.) The only thing really which 
will restore prosperity is the restoration of general 
prosperity, and there is nothing which is hampering 
that general return to prosperity more than the desire 
to spend money on objects which would be admirable 
in themselves if only we were in the position that we 
could afford to pay for them. (Applause.) Several 
things have been said about the necessity for better 
co-operation in this country. 
tainly at least as much to be gained by the farming 
community in this country in trying to perfect their 
own organisations as there is in asking the Govern- 
ment to help them. (Applause.) After all, the 
ordinary purchaser when he goes to market wants two 
things. He wants the standard article and he wants 
the standard quality. I think it is very difficult to 
deny that the foreign competitor to our farmers at 
home is more likely to give these two qualities than a 
great many of our home producers. The National 
Farmers’ Union is a very powerful body. It is 
adininistered by very able men. But if you could 


analyse the activities in which they have indulged in 
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the past year, | wonder whether we should find their 
greatest efforts being spent in the directions in which 
the greatest rewards are to be gained? Parts of 
farming affected by legislation hardly touch the 
fringe of our farming balance sheets. But all the 
many questions which are involved in the purchasing 
of our requirements and in the marketing of our 
produce, are questions which have far more potential 
power in them to give us benefits. I do hope, Sir, 
as you have testified to your belief in the value of 
co-operation as being of use to your members, that 
you will realise that your members have got probably 
an unequalled power to influence the farmers of this 
country. Collectively, I believe that you have the 
private ear of every single farmer of the country. 
There is hardly a farmer who is not under a debt of 
gratitude to some one of your members. (Applause.) 
Therefore, I do hope and venture to say that in the 
course of your duties you might urge upon those who 
govern farming politics in different parts of the 
country to pay at least as much attention to questions 
of economic importance, as they have done in the past 
to questions of politics. Mr. Male, who talked about 
his sympathy with farmers, will appreciate that point. 
We in this northern part of the country have been 
less affected by that agricultural depression than the 
farmers in other parts of England. Possibly, it is due 
to the fact that we are further removed from the 
contamination of London. (Laughter.) I don’t think 
we are a proud people in Northumberland. We are 
certainly very glad we don’t live further south. 
(Laughter.) At all events, those who are actively 
interested in the land in the north are fortunate, 
because the number of branches of livestock from 
which so many farmers draw their livelihood in the 
north have been probably the most profitable of all 
branches in the hard years that have just passed. 1 
reciprocate the hope that the connexion between our 
respective branches of activity may be as warm and 
cordial in the future as it has been in the past. 
(Applause.) 

Major-General Sir Joun Moore proposed the toast 
of “The Guests.” He said: I rather fancy that 
because I am a native of Northumberland, having 
been born and bred at Longhitst, that the Provisional 
Committee must have thought it quite proper on an 
occasion like this that I should propose this toast, 
no doubt thinking I might be able to introduce a little 
local colour in extending a welcome to our guests. 
If that is so I feel highly honoured indeed at the 
invitation to do so. I can assure all our guests here 
present of the homeliness of the welcome. I wonder 
all the same why I was not asked to propose the 
toast in the language peculiar to this part of the 
country. (Applause.) I could have done it very 
well, but perhaps I would not have been understood 
by the southern Sassenachs. (Laughter.) I would 
like to recall a little incident of the war in France 
which will give you an idea of the character of the 
people in this part of the world. Two men of the 
Mobile Veterinary Section of the Northumberland 
Division who had been down at Havre, sick, on the 
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way back to the Division lost themselves near Abeele. 
They were brought into my office no doubt having 
learned that I was a native of their county. I talked 
to these men and found that they were delighted to be 
associated with Northumberland. I asked what part 
of the county they came from. One said, in 
the Northumbrian dialect: “ Aa cums fr’ Annick.” 
The other said, ‘“ Aa cums fr’ Newcassel.’’ Then I 
said: “I suppose you want to go back to your Divi- 
sion?” ‘“ Yes, sor,” said one, “ we want te get baak 
te wor aan.” “Wor aan” meant everything to 
these men. It is the sum and substance of northern 
character and particularly Northumberland character. 
That peeps out at you on the High Level Bridge. It 
is built into the buttresses of the new bridge as 
indicated by the Lord Mayor and you see it in the 
stones of Alnwick Castle or any other castle in Nor- 
thumberland, and it lies buried in the fields of Flodden 
and Otterburn (“Chevy Chase”). That northern 
spirit permeated the fighting 5th Division and was 
present in front of Amiens when they held at bay no 
fewer than five German divisions. I have been asked 
to couple this toast with the name of Viscount Allen- 
dale, who belongs to one of our very old Northumber- 
land families. We, as Northumbrians, are extremely 
proud of our old families—the Beaumonts, the Percys, 
the Widdringtons, the Greys, the Fenwicks, the 
Riddles, the Crasters, and many others. In associating 
Viscount Allendale with this toast I would like to let 
him think that the welcome we extend as the members 
of the National Association is quite of the character 
of the spirit of “ wor ann.” (Applause.) 


Viscount ALLENDALE, in responding, said: It gives 
me very much pleasure to be able to reply to this 
toast, so ably proposed by my friend Sir John Moore. 
He alluded to me as belonging to an old Northumber- 
land family and he also alluded to Lord Grey in the 
same way. I believe some years ago an ancestor of 
Lord Grey and an ancestor of mine fought a duel. I 
do not think a great deal of damage was done, but 
still it was said to be quite a painful episode and 
created a great deal of comment at the time. I must 
say, on behalf of the guests, I wish to express our 
appreciation to the President and to the other mem- 
bers of the Association for their princely hospitality 
to all this evening. You have, I know, had a very 
busy time since you came up here. You have been 
listening to a plethora of speeches since you came, and 
I am not going to add much to the length of them, 
but I would like to say one thing. That is: Being 
specially interested in agriculture, I would like to say 
how much we all welcome your advent to Newcastle 
this year, how very interested we have been to read 
all the discussions you have had on matters so widely 
affecting the interests of agriculture and the veterinary 
profession. They ranged over a wide area; horse 
breeding, racehorses, and even the Totalisator. 
(Laughter.) As an agriculturist I am very much 
concerned about the matter, but as a horse breeder 
and owner of racehorses I am also rather interested. 
Anything that you can do to make my horses run a 
little bit faster and at the same time keep within the 


letter of the law—(laughter)—-I shall be more than 
grateful for and I shall have even a higher opinion of 
you in the future. (Laughter.) There is one thing in the 
poem in “ Punch” which has been quoted to-night 
about the veterinary profession which indicates that 
that profession must be “a jack-of-all-trades.” I 
have heard medical men say that it is all very well 
for the veterinarian. He is in the position in the case 
of any difficult diagnosis of always having as a last 
resort the lethal chamber. In these days of increased 
efficiency and increased competition everything must 
be investigated most intensely which tends in any way 
in a curative and preventive character to lower the 
mortality among animals and to increase their pro- 
duction. Horse sickness and lamb disease and foot- 
and-mouth, distemper, and things like the importance 
of milk supply and of meat all come within your 
sphere of action. They are of the greatest importance 
to agriculturists as well as to consumers. I am glad 
to see that you have these matters very much at heart 
and are working all you know to try in your own 
way to maintain our flocks and herds, and to improve 
the general practice of agriculture. (Applause.) 


Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson (Maidenhead) pro- 
posed the toast ‘‘ The Ladies,” in a very witty and 
excellently-phrased speech touching lightly on the 
gracious ways of the fair sex and their rise to a higher 
state of independence in all departments of life. 
Lieut.-Col. Simpson said: The veterinary profession 
was, I am sorry to say, one of the last to admit 
ladies within the sacred precincts. The profession is 
now open to them, and one believes that there is a 
certain future for a few more of the ladies, particularly 
in the practice dealing with the smaller animals. 
(Hear, hear.) But I would warn them of this, that 
the wonderful love for animals on the part of the ladies 
about which we hear so often—‘ I do love animals! ”’ ; 
“T do love cats and dogs! ”—that is not the be-all 
and end-all of the success of the veterinary profes- 
sion. (Laughter.) I know that the wives and the 
lady friends of veterinary surgeons are of great help 
to them. They help them in many ways. I want to 
appeal to the ladies to-night to help not only in that 
way, but to direct their energies towards increasing 
the power and influence of the Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund. Let me say this, that after most careful 
investigation of the applications for help from this 
fund, it is found that we are spending more in relief 
than we are able to afford ; 70 per cent. of the cases 
assisted are of female relatives of veterinary surgeons. 
On these grounds, I would earnestly beg of you to do 
something, however small, that will add to the bank 
balance of the fund. This would help the Council to 
add more to the mere pittance that we can give to 
your deserving sisters in financial trouble. (Applause.) 
How you can do this, I leave to your own imagination. 
Sales of work, tennis parties, croquet parties, amateur 
theatricals are only a few of the ways in which you can 
raise some money, and though these may be small 
sums, when put together they make large sums. 
I do think that a lady ought to have been chosen to 
respond to this toast, especially when we know that 
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their various gifts are so well-developed and that 
they occupy positions of distinction and responsibility 
throughout the world. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. Lyte Stewart (Newcastle) replying on 
behalf of the ladies, said : I do feel very strongly about 
the Veterinary Benevolent Fund and I do hope the 
ladies will take to heart the words which Col. Simpson 
spoke to-night. I am sure they will do some good— 
“mony a mickle mak’ a muckle ”’—and I hope a 
“ muckle ” sum will accrue to the fund. (Applause.) 
Mr. Stewart also alluded in appropriate terms to the 
charms and graces of the ladies. 

At the close of a very successful banquet, the 
PRESIDENT rose and said: My wife has desired me to 
express on her behalf a most cordial vote of thanks to 
the ladies for the kindly thought which prompted 
them to give her a small present as some indication 
of her services on this occasion. I am proud, indeed, 
to think that my wife has been able to accompany me 
on this occasion. Many of you know that her health 
has not been good of late, and it was doubtful whether 
she would be able to come here on this occasion, but 
I think she has improved very much during her stay 
at Newcastle. She will always carry with her very 
pleasant recollections of the very kind way you have 
received her and for this little token of your appre- 
ciation of her efforts to carry on by the side of her 
husband, which she believed to be her duty. (Applause.) 

The proceedings concluded by the singing of “ Auld 
Lang Syne ” and “ God Save the King.” 


“A Holiday Jaunt in Northumberland.” 


After the strenuous labours of the week, the ex- 
cursion, which concluded the social programme, 
was such an experience of invigorating enjoyment 
as none who took part in it is likely to forget. We 
are happily spared the necessity of describing it 
ourselves, for we feel that no greater justice could be 
done to the wonderful scenic and historical features 
of a great day’s sight-seeing, under ideal conditions 
of weather and comfort in transit, than to reproduce 
the description prepared, under the heading which 
commences this account, by a local veterinarian, steeped 
in knowledge of the natural and antiquarian glories 
of Northumbria. Scarcely less indebted to the author 


than ourselves are those who, being provided with. 


the ‘“ book of words ” beforehand, were able to avoid 
the tourists’ customary fate of passing many points 
of interest before having their attention directed to 
them. The work of our mutual benefactor is as 
follows :— 

The following has been written in the hope that it 
may prove of interest to those taking part in the trip 
and that it will be received as a souvenir of a great 
occasion with the compliments of the compiler. 

Those who know not Northumberland seem to be of 
the opinion that we are hereabouts clouded out with 
smoke from numerous chimneys, and that hideous 
blots in the shape of colleries and other large works 
are everywhere to be seen on the landscape. 


It is hoped by all Northcountrymen, and particularly 
Northumbrians, that such an idea will be forever 
shattered, the praises of the County sung far and wide 
and that many will return to wander through our 
North Countree when next they take a holiday. 


Leaving Armstrong College we enter Barras Bridge 
(so called after a bridge formerly crossing the Pandon 
burn to the Barrows or burial ground beyond) and 
turning left-handed proceed up North Terrace, skirt- 
ing the Town Moor to the Cow Hill. As we turn out 
of Barras Bridge we pass the Hancock Museum and 
the monument to the first Lord Armstrong on the 
right. The Museum is worth a visit and is said to con- 
tain the finest collection of stuffed British birds in 
existence. 


At. the Cow Hill we turn left-handed into the 
Ponteland Road and are indeed now on the original 
road to Scotland. A few hundred yards brings us to 
Cowgate and we swing right-handed to pass Kenton, 
famed the world over for the grindstones made at 
the freestone quarry in the village. Looking ahead 
and somewhat to the left the flat-topped Rothbury 
hills may be seen in the distance, and possibly the 
Cheviot range beyond these—on a fine day a glorious 
view. Running downhill we come to flattish country. 
Five miles out we pass Woolsington Hall gates on the 
right and continuing go over a stone bridge stretching 
over the Ouseburn which helps to make Jesmond 
Dene so famous. Three miles further on we come to 
Ponteland. The Church of St. Mary is an ancient 
one of stone dating from the twelfth century and built 
in the Norman and early English styles. The West 
doorway is a particularly fine example of the late 
Norman period. The village and Castle were des- 
troyed in 1388 by Douglas on his return march to 
Scotland from Newcastle, which he had unsuccessfully 
assaulted. The “ Black Bird ” Hotel was the manorial 
house of the Erringtons and was probably also part 
of the old Castle. The river is the Pont. 


About a mile out of Ponteland and looking to the 
right hand will be seen the Ponteland Cottage Homes 
where poor children from Newcastle are housed and 
educated. The Homes are the property of the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Guardians of the Poor. Two 
miles further on we come to Higham Dykes, where 
lives Mr. J. R. Jobling who keeps a fine herd of British 
Friesian Cattle. There is here an old zelic of the 
coaching days, viz., The Wagon Inn. We now pass 
through an undulating country well wooded and 
watered and used for the most part for grazing cattle 
and sheep. Passing the “ Highlander ” we next enter 
the village of Belsay— pretty and quaint. The iron 
spots in the stone should be noticed and the arches in 
front of the buildings. Belsay Castle is the seat of 
Sir Arthur Middleton, Bart., whose family lived at the 
old Castle in the twelfth century. At the end of the 
village there is a road to the right to Whalton and 
Morpeth and to the left that to Otterburn and 
Jedburgh. Between these is the road to Bolam and 
Cambo—the original Old North Road and that un- 
doubtedly used by the Scots in their raids. 
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About a mile through Belsay and about a mile to the 
right may be seen among the trees Shortflatt Tower, 
the home of the famous Fullerton and the great 
Snowflight. They were trained here by the late 
Squire Dent. Further along and still on the right is 
seen an eminence known as Harnham where is a 
sepulchre dated 1670 wherein was buried a Madam 
Babington who was noted for her beauty. 

Covering about another mile and a half of road and 
again looking to the right is another eminence of more 
extent and at the foot of this is East Shaftoe Hall, the 
eminence being known as Shaftoe Crags. The hall is 
an ancient peel tower, as were most of the castles and 
towers in the countryside. The place is supposed to be 
haunted and the story is somewhat as follows :— 
There came a warning of a raid by the Scots and the 
then occupier of the tower, together with his sons, 
went off to fight the invaders. Only the daughter 
was left behind, and she, together with the family 
treasures (supposed to have been built into the wall 
of the tower) were placed for security in the tower, 
the door of which was locked. Father and sons 
never returned and the maid was left to starve to 
death. Hence the haunting ! 

Just beyond the 17th milestone and on the left are 
some white gates with a lodge. This is one of the 
entrances to Capheaton Hall, the seat of Sir Hubert 
Swinburne, Bart., whose ancestors were great 
Royalists. The late Sir John Swinburne kept a herd 
of Shorthorn cattle which was dispersed by the present 
baronet. 

We now pass over the cross roads to Hexham on the 
left and to Cambo and Scots Gap on the right, and come 
to Little Harle Tower, the seat of Major G. Anderson, 
almost hidden by trees on the right-hand side of the road. 
Harle post office is at the lodge at the Tower gateway. 
Next we pass the little village of Kirkwhelpington, 
also on the right, and up the hill (with a steep fall to 
the burn on the left) and proceed to Knowesgate, 
before reaching which is the road (on the left) to 
Bellingham. We now cross moorland, and further 
along, as we approach the Ottercaps, direction boards 
like gibbets will be noticed at the side of the road. 
These were erected (many have been removed) for the 
guidance of travellers over the snow clad hills’ We 
now fall by a winding road into the valley and come 
to Otterburn and have completed thirty miles journey. 

North-west of the village was fought the battle of 
Otterburn, generally known as Chevy Chase, in 1388, 
when some 9,000 English who had followed the re- 
treating Douglas from Newcastle were defeated with 
great slaughter and loss of prisoners (some 4,000 in all) 
who lost only some 300 men. The scene of the battle 
is Greenchesters, a place of Roman origin. 

The Percy Arms here is a very comfortable hotel and 
on the wall near the entrance is a plate giving the high 
water mark reached by the flooding of the Otterburn 
in 1907. There is a mill also down a road to the left 
before entering the village, where the famous Otter- 
burn rugs and shawls have been made for over one 
hundred years. Otterburn Tower, the seat of Mrs. 
Howard Pease, was existent before the battle of 


Chevy Chase, for it was attacked unsuccessfully by the 
Scots on the day before the battle. 

Leaving Otterburn we return towards the Ottercaps, 
but bear to the left and proceed to Elsdon, an ancient 
village in existence at the time of the third Henry. 
The Church Communion Plate dates from 1618 and 
the register from 1672. North of this is the ancient 
Castle with its nine feet thick walls and embattled 
tower on which are the arms of the Howards and the 
Umfravilles Travelling north for two miles and then 
bearing slightly north-east we leave Darden Hill on 
our right and Gill Crag on our left and arrive at 
Hepple at the end of another four miles—crossing the 
river Coquet. The Church contains a Roman font. 
Hepple Whitefield on the south and left, is the resi- 
dence of Sir Walter Riddell, Bart. Another mile 
brings us to Caistron and yet another to Flotterton. 
Here we turn due east and bowling merrily along 
we come to Thropton with Great Tosson Hill on our 
right and beyond it Simonside Hill. Passing through 
the village we cross the Wreigh Burn, leaving the road 
to Snitter and the Cross Keys Inn on our left. We 
now follow the course of the Coquet with the race- 
course on the right and enter Rothbury with the 
County Hotel on the right. 

This small country town set amongst most beautiful 
scenery is much frequented by visitors in search of 
health and fishing. The Coquet is a well known trout 
river. The font in the Church consists of a bowl 
about 250 years old mounted on a portion of a Saxon 
Cross. One of the sights of the place are the huge 
sheep and lamb sales conducted by Messrs. Robert 
Donkin. “ Cragside,” the seat of Lord Armstrong, 
is thrown open to visitors on Thursdays. 

The district teems with interesting old towers, keeps 
and castles, and glorious walks may be had over the 
hills surrounding the town. It is said that sixty miles 
of coast— from Berwick to Tynemouth— can be seen 
from Simonside Hill on a fine day. 

“This day up Simonside we've been ; 
We’ve seen the mist and missed the scene ! 

Proceeding from Rothbury we cross the Debden 
Burn in a northerly direction and bear north-east, 
crossing the long Framlington-Whittingham road 
about four and a half miles from Rothbury, with the 
Framlington Moor on our right, and so pass Bigges 
Pillar, Wide Hope and Edlingham station to Corby 
Crags and Cock House to Lemington Bank top. 
From here we run straight over Alnwick Moor to 
Alnwick, the County town of Northumberland and the 
seat of the Duke of Northumberland. 

Alnwick was a borough in early Norman times and is 
particularly noted for its historic Castle. Here 
Malcolm of Scotland was killed in. 1093, and William 
the Lion taken prisoner in 1174. Alnwick Castle 
must have resisted many sieges and, I believe, never 
fell to an enemy. There are two examples of ‘ the 
lion with the poker-like tail’ in the town; one is on 
the column (near the Railway Station) erected to 
Hugh, Duke of Northumberland, in 1816 and the 
other is on the parapet of the Abbey Bridge, which was 
built in 1773. Of the fortified gateways into the town 
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only one, ‘ Bondgate,” remains; another tower, 
“ Pottergate,” was erected on the site of the original 
of that name in 1768. Shrove Tuesday football is 
indulged in here. 


Leaving Alnwick we pass the Castle and cross the 
river by the Abbey Bridge and are again on the Great 
North Road on its way to Berwick. Bowling along 
we leave South Charlton on our left and pass on to 
North Charlton, shortly passing the road to Ellingham 
on our right. South of Ellingham, the seat of Lady 
Haggerston, is Doxford Hall where resides Sir Walter 
Runciman, and north-east from this again is Preston 
Tower, near to which is one of the pee! towers with 
which the county abounds. Then on to Warenford 
whence we go right-handed to Lucker, across the main 
line north and through Spindlestone, formerly a 
Roman Camp, to Bamburgh. 


A mile or two out to sea may be seen the Farne 
Islands. The main island is the last resting place of 
St. Cuthbert, who died on the island in 687. On this 
island is a tiny church—about 36 feet long—erected 
to the Saint’s memory in 1371 or 1372. On this and 
others of the islands are monastic relics of great 
antiquity. They are all great nesting places for sea 
fowl. Navigation hereabouts is extremely dangerous 
and it was from the Longstone Lighthouse that Grace 
Darling and her father set out to rescue the few sur- 
vivors of the ship “ Forfarshire ” and bring them back 
to the lighthouse. Her tomb is in Bamburgh Church 
yard, as also is that of her father. There is also a 
monument to her memory in the churchyard. 

The little town and ancient castle are full of history 
dating from the sixth century. The castle is a most 
imposing sight, built on the top of huge rocky out- 
crops. Unfortunately a.visit cannot be made to it 
as it is occupied. Leaving Bamburgh Castle on the 
south we skirt the sea and arrive at Seahouses, a small 
fishing harbour. Then on to Beadnell, a delightful 
little village, Embleton, and next to Craster. Between 
these latter and on the coast can be seen the remains of 
Dunstanburgh Castle. This was the birthplace of 
Duns Scotus about 1265, and his room may still be 
seen. Continuing south we come to the little village of 
Boulmer (pronounced Boomer) whose women have 
gained such great credit for their boldness in the 
launching of the lifeboat. Then on to Alnmouth, 
a pretty little holiday resort nestling under the hill 
on the north side of the Aln. 


Another three miles or so brings us to Warkworth, a 
small town on the Coquet off the mouth of which may 
be seen Coquet Island. We enter Warkworth through 
an old gatehouse which was at one time fortified. 
The sights here are the ancient hermitage, hewn out 
of the solid rock, after which one of the hotels in the 
place is named, and the Castle. The Castle is the 
property of the Duke of Northumberland and is at 
present under repair. It is well worth a visit for 
the keep is said to be one of the finest, if not the finest, 
in Europe. There were originally eight towers, one 
of which, ‘ The Lion,” bears over its entrance the 
remains of a lion carved in stone. Part of the castle 
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has been so repaired that some two or three rooms have 
been furnished and hung with tapestries and are oc- 
casionally used by His Grace the Duke. 

Leaving Warkworth we proceed to Acklington, and 
crossing the railway, go on to Thurston, entering 
Felton at its southern end on the Great North Road. 
We are now about ten miles from Morpeth and three 
miles north-west from Eshott Hall which was visited 
on Monday. 

Morpeth is an ancient market town situated on the 
Wansbeck. The Castle, reputed to have been built 
by a follower of the Conqueror, is in ruins with the 
exception of the gatehouse. There is an interesting 
tower in Oldgate on the right as one turns left-handed 
out of Newgate into Bridge Street, and was formerly 
the town jail. About half a mile west of the town, 
down a steep hill called Dogger Bank, on the right as 
one enters Newgate from the north, are the remains of 
Newminster Abbey situated almost on the banks of 
the river. 

Over the bridge crossing the Wansbeck we pass the 
headquarters of the County Police on the left. This 
was formerly a prison. Going uphill we pass under the 
railway bridge and leaving the road to Whalton and 
Belsay on our right spin along to Stannington, the 
church of which village is seen prominently on the 
right. 

Carefully going over the river Blyth by the Stanning- 
ton bridge we again proceed uphill, passing the gates 
of Blagdon Hall, the seat of Lord Ridley, on our right. 
Skirting the park wall we arrive at the south gates, 
on each side of which are singular little lodges and the 
“ Blagdon Bulls.”” Two miles further on we pass 
through the mining village of Seaton Burn, then Wide- 
open and High Gosforth Park where are held the Race 
Meetings. This was formerly the home of the Brand- 
lings and is probably the finest enclosed racecourse in 
England. It was here that the Northumberland 
Hussars regiment was originally raised in December 
1819. The gates are extremely handsome. 

Next we come to Gosforth and so enter Newcastle 
at the north end of the Town Moor. The races were 
originally held on the moor and “ Beeswing,” known 
as the north country mother-ef the English turf, won 
the Newcastle St. Leger on this course in 1836. The 
course is still discernible by the ditches at each side 
of it. 

And so on to Armstrong College and the end of 
what I hope has been an enjoyable and interesting 
outing. H. 8. E. 


Tue DurHam TRIP. 


One of the most memorable outings of the Congress 
was the char-a-banc trip to the historic town of 
Durham, which took place on Thursday afternoon, 
September 6th, under the guidance of Major Peele. 

On the way to Durham the party, by special invita- 
tion from the late owner, whose recent death is 
lamented by us all, visited Lambton Castle. This 
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turreted castle, the seat of the Earl of Durham, stands 
high above the Wear, away from the beaten track 
of the tourist and is surrounded by beautiful pic- 
turesque scenery. The building is fairly modern, 
but stands on the site of an old castle. The party 
were given free access to the interior and were allowed 
to wander without formality through the spacious 
halls, corridors and libraries, and to view the beautiful 
statuary and the fine collection of famous pictures, 
which contains specimens of the works of old masters, 
including Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

With a certain reluctance the party re-boarded 
the motor coaches to continue the six miles to Durham, 
where the Cathedral was first visited. Durham 
Jathedral is said to be one of the grandest buildings 
in the world, standing as it does on the summit of a 
lofty hill rising abruptly above the River Wear. 
Time would not permit more than a cursory view of 
the massive Norman nave, Galilee Chapel and the 
Chapel of the Nine Altars. From the Cathedral the 
party passed on to the Castle—the castle of the Prince 
Bishops, founded by William the Conqueror and now 
occupied by the University of Durham. Especially 
interesting features viewed here were the 15th century 
kitchen, the Great Hall, Lower Hall Doorway and the 
Norman Chapel—also two old sleeping apartments 
said to be still occupied during the Assizes by the 
High Court and Civil Judges. 

By this time all were ready for the tea, provided 
in the town below. The road between Durham and 
Newcastle is bounded by typical Northumberland 
scenery, and as the evening sun was shining brightly 
the drive home made a suitable ending to a very 
pleasant outing. G 


Civic Dignitaries and Association Councilmen outside 
Armstrong College. 


THE SURGICAL PROGRAMME. 


KEEN APPRECIATION OF PRacTICAL Work. 

The general practitioner yet remains the back-bone 
of Congress, and to him “ operation day ” comes as a 
welcome interlude in the long innings accorded those 
from whom the occasion demands more words than 
deeds. However slowly members may have filed 
into the Sessions Hall at Armstrong College, there were 
no laggards when the clock at the Royal Artillery 
Drill Hall struck the demonstration hour. 

The theatre provided was an admirable one from 
the points of view of both operator and onlooker, 
and those responsible for the exacting arrangements 
which had to be made carried everything through 
with a celerity befitting the surroundings. 
CASTRATION OF CRYPTORCHID BY THE FLANK METHOD. 

Mr. J. B. Mackie, M.R.C.V.S., of Dunfermline, 
performed this operation, being assisted by Dr. 
Mackie. 

The operator thus describes his work :— 

First of all the whole of the flank area is clipped, 
washed, shaved and thoroughly disinfected. ‘This 
should be done before the animal is thrown to Jessen 
the length of time during which he is under the in- 
fluence of an anesthetic. 

After the animal has been thrown and anesthetised, 
the whole of the shaved area is painted with iodine 
and then covered with a sterile waterproof sheet and 
linen cloth, both about three feet square. These 
are clipped on to the skin at the four corners. In 
the centre of these sheets is a slit, 7 to 9 inches long, 
through which the operation is carried out. 

Before incising the skin it is advisable to mark it 
with parallel lines, drawn at right angles to the 
proposed line of incision, using for this purpose the 
back of the scalpel. The advantage of doing this is 
casily seen when the sutures come to be inserted, 
for it enables the edges to be brought into perfect 
apposition without the least puckering. 

In opening the flank three incisions are made. 
The first starts at a point about 5 or 6 inches below 
the lumbar transverse processes and midway between 
the angle of the hip and the last rib and passes 
downwards and slightly forwards. It is better not 
to make this incision too small, say 5 to 7 inches, 
for if, as generally happens, a loose dermoid testicle 
has to be removed, it means enlarging the wound later, 
and more or less hemorrhage, which is not desirable 
after the peritoneum has been slit. This first incision 
is made sufficiently deep to expose the internal oblique 
muscle. 

Here a point of anatomical interest arises. Even 
in modern text books on surgery, where this operation 
is described, it is stated that the muscular fibres of the 
external oblique are severed. This appears to me 
to be entirely wreng, as I have never yet seen anything 
but the tendon of the muscle. 

After controlling the hemorrhage, sterile towels are 
clipped on to the edge of the wound. This is most 
essential if healing by first intention is to result. 
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The upper hind leg is now drawn back and fixed 
to a post (this was impossible at Newcastle), thus 
stretching the internal oblique muscle. This 
muscle is slit in the direction of its fibres, and for 
this purpose a scalpel is to be preferred to scissors, 
as the latter are inclined to leave rather ragged 
edges. Two hand retractors are now inserted into 
the divided muscle and the edges drawn apart, 
thus exposing the transversalis, which, in its turn, 
is divided in the direction of its fibres. As it is 
only a thin strip, this can quite conveniently be done 
with a blunt dissector. A layer of fat is now exposed 
which is also divided with a blunt dissector. Before 
entering the abdominal cavity all hemorrhage is 
stopped. 

The peritoneum is now slit with blunt-pointed 
scissors and the hand inserted into the abdominal 
cavity when, as a rule, the testicle will be found 
immediately on entering. If not, then feel for the 
upper surface of the urinary bladder where the 
vas deferens can be got and trace it along its course 
until the testicle is reached. It can then be removed 
with either the ecraseur or emasculator. 


The wound is now sutured, and on the accuracy 
with which this is done, depends greatly whether or 
not first intention healing results. 

Two rows of sutures are inserted. The first is a 
continuous button suture of bordered catgut which 
unites the aponeurosis. A good hold should be taken 
of this tissue and the sutures pulled fairly tight so 
as to cause an overlapping of the edges and thus give 
a greater surface to the uniting. The second row is of 
interrupted sutures and the material used thick silk- 
worm gut. These sutures are inserted as follows :— 
First enter the skin about one inch from the edge of 
the incision and bring eut about one inch from the 
edge of the opposite side. Re-enter about } inch 
from the edge on this same side and bring out } inch 
from the edge of the opposite side and tie at the original 
point of insertion. By adopting this procedure 
turning in of the edges is prevented, no puckering 
results, and therefore there is more rapid healing. 

Before the last two or three sutures are inserted, 
a drainage tube should be put in. It should be be- 
tween the two rows of sutures and is brought out to 
the surface through a hole about 14 inches below the 
lower extremity of the skin wound. 

The after-treatment consists simply in dusting the 
wound with a suitable antiseptic wound powder. 

The chief advantage this method possesses over the 
older fashioned one of entering by the inguinal canal, 
is that it enables almost any size of wound to be 
made in the peritoneum without fear of the bowels 
prolapsing when the animal rises to its feet. Con- 
sidering that the great majority of retained testicles 
are greatly enlarged from dermoid cysts (this, at any 
rate, has been my experience), this advantage appears 
to me to be very real. 

The chief objection and only one, as far as I can see, 
is in'‘those cases where the retained testicle is in the 
upper part of the inguinal canal (as was the case at 
Newcastle). Before operating, however, it would be 


advisable first of all to make sure that the testicle is 
not intra-inguinal by making a rectal examination. 

Although I was not successful at Newcastle in 
finding a testicle in the abdomen, I was not greatly 
surprised. In fact, after examining the animal 
on Wednesday morning | mentioned to the veterinary 
surgeon who provided the colt that 1 doubted very 
much if we would find a testicle, as the animal was very 
much under-developed and lacked masculine character 
about the head and neck. It has been my experience 
that real rigs have these parts very markedly developed 
besides showing excessive sexual excitability. This 
animal, on the other hand, was exceptionally docile 
for its age. 


CASTRATION OF A CRYPTORCHID BY THE INGUINAL 
METHOD. 


Mr. Harry P. Stanpitey, M.R.C.V.S., Norwich, 
describing his operation as he proceeded, said : 

I must first justify my presence here to-day to 
operate on this case. You will all no doubt have heard 
with the very greatest regret of the death of our fellow 
member, Mr. Wm. Brown, of Aberdeen, who should 
have been the operator to-day. He will be missed by 
all who knew him; a more genial, “ hail fellow well 
met ’’ it would be impossible to find, and I for one 
most sincerely regret his loss. 

Passing on to the subject before us, you will observe 
that this animal is a double rig, was bred by the present 
owner, and no attempt has been made to operate on 
him. 

As a rule, double cryptorchids are the most diffi- 
cult cases with which we come in contact, as more 
often than not the testicles are rudimentary or mal- 
formed. First note there are no signs of any old 
cicatrices on the scrotum denoting any attempts of 
previous operation. After well disinfecting the parts, 
make the first incision as for ordinary castration, then 
bluntly dissect the tissues with the fingers through to 
the inguinal canal, taking great care not to rupture 
any of the large veins (which form more or less of a 
plexus in the canal), in the meantime carefully feel- 
ing for any signs of the missing organ. If nothing is 
found continue the dissection right down to the in- 
ternal abdominal ring, whiclrcan be distinguished as a 
small prominence with a groove across it at the ex- 
treme end of the inguinal canal. 

If there is still no sign of the testicle, as in this case, 
I now proceed to penetrate the abdominal wall with 
one finger, and I always do this just a little above, 
and to the posterior part of the internal ring. I have 
now penetrated the abdominal wall, and can still feel 
no traces of the cord, or the missing gland, and shall 
now insert two fingers. I shall now have to insert 
my whole hand and, as you see, have twice brought to 
the surface of the wound the omentum attached to the 
floating colon, which of course must be carefully re- 
placed, and a further search made for the testicular 
cord. I have now, as you observe, secured this, along 
with the epididymis, and a very mummified globus 
major, which I will now proceed to remove with the 
ecraseur. I do not believe in plugging the canal 
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unless we get prolapse of the bowel, which is very rare, 
simply closing the scrotal wound by close simple 
sutures. These I leave entirely alone afterwards. 
1 will now proceed by exactly the same method on the 
other side. A very similar atrophied gland was 
removed from this side also. 


OVARIOTOMY IN A HEIFER. 


Mr. R. Hunson, F.R.C.V.S., Retford, who per- 
formed this operation, supplies the following descrip- 
tion: The animal was cast with side-line in the usual 
way, the fore-legs being tied separately to keep them 
out of the way of the operator and to allow of the hind 
limbs being more securely tied. The upper hind limb 
was left rather slack to avoid pressure on the flank 
area. 

When operating on the farm the fore and hind 
limbs would be better tied forwards and backwards 
so that the region of the flank would be stretched. 

The area between the last rib, the angle of the ilium 
and lumbar processes, was clipped, shaved and washed 
and an incision four to five inches long made through 
the skin and underlying muscles down to the peri- 
toneum. ‘Two or three small arteries gave trouble 
and one needed a ligature. Bleeding when in the 
recumbent position always slows the operation 
because the wound is rather deep and the blood has to 
be mopped out, there being no fall for it to drain away. 

The hemorrhage having been suppressed, the peri- 
toneum was picked up with the forceps and incised 
the length of the wound. 

The left hand was inserted into the abdominal cavity 
and passed along the inner wall to the pelvis in search 
for the bifurcation of the uterus. Search was rather 
hindered by inflated intestines, and when the horns 
came to hand the operator was surprised to find them so 
large in an animal so young. 

Following the left horn of the uterus the ovary was 
soon found and removed with a simple form of ec- 
raseur fitted with a Bowden wire. Owing to the 
small size of the ovary it was found difficult to snare 
in the loop, notwithstanding the fact that it is easier 
to pick up in a rigid wire loop than in a chain one. 

The abdominal cavity was again entered. The 
right horn of the uterus came at once to the operator’s 
fingers, followed by the ovary, which was about four 
times the size of the other. 

No difficulty was experienced in placing it in the 
loop of the ecraseur wire and it was quickly removed. 
The wound cavity was swabbed out. 

The peritoneum was not sutured separately but 
included in the deep layer of muscles, the suture being 
of artificial fishing gut (“ Jay-gut ”) and interrupted. 

The skin wound, including the external oblique 
muscle, was sutured with plated wire. An orifice 
of about one inch was left at the lower extremity 
and through it a length of wool was carried to the 
centre of the pocket between the internal and ex- 
ternal oblique muscle with the object of preventing an 
abscess forming there—which it usually does if the 
plug is removed in twenty-four hours—and the cavity 
syringed out with carbolic lotion. 


The anesthetic was discontinued during the suturing 
of the wound, the patient having been well under its 
influence during the whole of the operation. 

The wound was dusted with dry dressing and ropes 
removed. 

The amount of chloroform was one ounce and its 
action was perfect, the patient being quickly under 
its influence and soon conscious after discontinuing it. 

The muzzle used was a box. The anesthetics, 
antiseptics, wool and dressings were supplied by 
Messrs. Willows and Co. 

Lysol was chosen as the antiseptic but, owing to the 
Newcastle water being very soft, the combination made 
the scalpel so slippery that the operator had difficulty 
in exerting sufficient pressure to make the skin in- 
cision. 

The operator was ably assisted by Messrs. Davidson, 
Christopher and Pickering, and wishes to convey his 
thanks to them. 


OvaRioToMy IN YouneG Sows. 

Those witnessing this operation were greatly assisted 
in following the various stages by the circulation 
amongst them of the following notes, supplied by 
F. L. Goocn, F.R.C.V.S., Stamford, who performed 
the operation successfully upon nine pigs. 

Subject—Beginners should pick their subject: 
this is impossible in ordinary practice. Never 
select a Middle White or a Berkshire. 

Preparation.—Pigs should be operated upon when 
about seven weeks old, and should never be fed with 
liquid food after noon on the day before operation. 

Securing the Pig.—lf possible, have the pigs shut 
in a corner of the shed, so that in catching, those 
operated upon should not be rushed about. The 
attendant should secure the pig by both hind legs— 
left hand for left leg and right hand for right leg. 
The operator should then place the pig on the right 
side, and set his right foot upon the neck of the pig, 
whilst the left foot is placed under the thigh, and the 
attendant holds both legs tight upon the left foot. 
There should be plenty of straw under the head. 

Operation.—Having the knife between the thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand, and the needle with 
thread held between your teeth, seize the flank with 
the left finger and thumb and hold the flank tight. 
Feel for the most dependent part of the flank, and with 
the knife make an incision through the skin about 14 
inches long. Then pierce through the abdominal 
muscle and peritoneum, at the uppermost part of the 
incision, with the point of the knife, being particularly 
careful that the knife is not protruding beyond the 
finger more than a quarter of an inch. Then turn 
the knife in your hand so that the blade is turned 
backwards. Placing the point of the forefinger of 
the right hand in the small hole made in the muscle, 
press hard until the finger is in the abdominal cavity ; 
then by pressure forwards and backwards enlarge the 
orifice to the size of the incision inthe skin. With the 
index finger feel posterior to the incision and you will 
now feel the horn of the uterus as a small cord. Draw 
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this to the surface by pressing it tight against the 
abdominal wall with the finger until a small part 
protrudes through the orifice. Seize this with the 
thumb and finger of the left hand, and gradually 
draw all the uterus through the orifice, then turn 
your knife in your hand and sever the uterus through at 
the body. 

Let the attendant now flex the left hock in his left 
hand, so as to close the orifice ; withdraw your index 
finger, and, seizing the skin on each side of the orifice, 
proceed to stitch up the incision with three or more 
stitches, according to the size of the incision, and 
fasten with a knot, which is made by holding the 
thread tight and placing the eye end of the needle 
through the last stitch from before and then passing 
it round the thread that is held tight in the left hand, 
and drawing up tight. In placing your needle through 
the skin do not pierce too low down from the edge of 
the wound, as that frequently causes more swelling. 
The attendant is now permitted to liberate the pig. 

In making your incision you will sometimes sever 
a large vein, and some bleeding will take place. If 
such is the case, just remove all blood with the fore- 
finger. Also, sometimes you cut down on a rather 
large lymphatic gland, which will often cause a be- 
ginner a lot of trouble, as it is in the way when with- 
drawing the uterus through the incision. 


After-treatment.— See that there are no places in the 
partitions of the sty through which a pig may squeeze. 
If the pigs have been taken from the sow, do not give 
any liquid food on the day of the operation ; the best 
feed is a little wheat thrown about the floor, so that 
the pigs do not come in contact with troughs, ete. 
If still sucking on the sow, let them go to the dam 
almost directly after the operation and give no food. 


Untoward Results——Many an operator has been 
accused of stitching the bowel to the side of the 
abdominal wall. This is impossible if the operation is 
carried out as explained in the notes. 

You will often find the bowel attached to the 
abdominal wall at the seat of the operation when the 
pig is killed fat, but this is the result of the pig, 
soon after the operation, being allowed to squeeze 
through some small opening, and the bowel is forced 
between the stitches and so becomes adherent. Should 
this take place before the operator leaves the premises, 
he can immediately tell, as there will be a swelling at 
the seat of the operation, and, if such is the case, he 
should again have the pig secured. Cut out all the 
stitches, return the bowel to the abdominal cavity, 
and again stitch up the wound. 

Warnings.—Never operate on pigs if there is a rash 
of any kind on the body. Never operate unless the 
pig is well fasted. 

Percentage of Death.__In my opinion, the percentage 
of death is not more than 3 per cent. 

Further Observations.—1 quite agree that the price 
charged, viz., 6d. per pig, is an inadequate remunera- 
tion in a practice where most of the castration is 
performed by the ordinary castrator, but in a practice 
where the veterinary surgeon has to do all the castra- 


ting he can earn 10s. per half-hour without any expense, 
and that is a nice little addition to the ledger. 

By doing this he keeps the castrator off the premises, 
whereas if the later does the pigs he will also castrate 
colts and calves, dock foals, rasp teeth, ete. 

The farmer who feeds pigs up to, say, 18 stones 
weight will make a hog pig nearly two stones heavier 
in the same time than an open gilt, as the gilt will come 
into cestrum about four times in the period and lose 
nearly 7lbs. weight each bout of cestrum. If, un- 
fortunately, a butcher kills a gilt in cestrum, it will be 
of no use for bacon, as it will not take the salt. 


NORMAL CASTRATION OF COLT UNDER CHLOROFORM, 
ADMINISTERED IN THE STANDING Position. 

This was the first of two operations, for which Mr, 
Oscar Stinson, M.R.C.V.S., of Appleby, re- 
sponsible. In a description supplied by him, Mr. 
Stinson says: Twenty-four hours fast is advisable, 
although the operation appears to be quite safe other- 
wise. 

Halter colt inside, with a strong halter, with a 
throat-piece to prevent the halter from coming off if 
the colt has to be tightly held. Fasten a cast rope 
to the shank of halter. Stand on the off side of colt’s 
head, while an assistant puts the poll strap (which then 
is fixed on to top of near side of muzzle) inside halter, 
put end through buckle at top of muzzle on offside, 
gently push muzzle over both jaws. When it is over 
the jaws and while getting strap buckled on off side, 
get man to exert constant pressure on end of muzzle 
to keep it well on. Tighten poll strap as much as 
possible, then tie strap over top of muzzle, which 
goes round both jaws. Fasten the end of the long poll 
strap, otherwise it swings about and frightens the 
colt. When putting muzzle on and putting chloroform 
sponge into the muzzle, always stand to the side and 
not in front, to avoid the colt striking. This is impor- 
tant, particularly in dealing with two-year-olds with a 
long reach. 

Stand on off-side, taking another cart rope. Take 
the short end under the neck and put it over the top 
of neck to the off-side ; loop the rope in a slip-knot 
fashion and give the longeg end to one of the three 
men holding the rope from the halter, this rope to be 
kept slack throughout. Take colt into a field and 
away from obstacles, such as trees, etc. Put the chloro- 
form in muzzle on sponge. Shut the door. Make 
the three men get to near side, away from the colt, 
holding on to the rope. If the colt plunges, all 
the men must be instructed to keep in the same line, 
or they will be pulling to no purpose. Unless the colt 
is excited, tell the men to slacken the rope, as it is 
important not to pull him down, which would defeat 
the aneesthetist’s end. It is only when the subject actu- 
ally falls that it can be considered that he is completely 
anesthetised for an operation. When he is actually 
about to fall, instruct the one who has the neck rope 
to run to off-side with rope—otherwise the colt will 
lie on it; at the same time tell the two remaining 
men to pull down on to the near side, while you are 
pulling the tail to the same side. 
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The two men at head now hold the head down, 
this being done properly, until the end of the operation 
and afterwards, for a few minutes. 

The neck rope is undone by just pulling the upper- 
most end and fastening it round the upper hind heel, 
and the man who ran to the off-side is told to pull 
the other end from the front of the shoulder. The 
instruments are brought near the site of the operation. 

The operation over, the rope from upper hind leg 
is undone, the muzzle taken off and the colt kept down 
for five minutes, unless very anxious to get up, 
when one takes the head and one on either side leans 
on to the body and self swings on the tail, if necessary. 
Stand, or walk gently in a field ; do not take on hard 
ground until he is able to walk. 

This method of chloroforming is ideal for all short 
operations, but practitioners are advised to cast horses 
and administer the anesthetic in the ordinary way 
for lengthy operations. For subjects which are 
difficult to hobble for lengthy operations, it is indicated 
in order to get the subject down. 

Dosage, with this particular muzzle, with strap 
fastened on tightly as possible :—yearling cast colt 
(average), 3 ounces; yearling cast colt (large), 4 
ounces ; two-year-old colt, 4 ounces ; yearling pony 
(small), 2 ounces; two-year-old pony (small), 2 
ounces; two-year-old pony (weakly or small), 24 
ounces) ; two-year-old pony (strong), 3 ounces. 

If in doubt with regard to dosing, always give the 
larger dose. The administration of a suitable initial 
dose is very important. If colt is not down in three 
minutes, or showing decided signs of approaching 
anesthesia, give a third of the initial dose; do it 
quickly—not keeping the door of muzzle open longer 
than absolutely necessary. If there be trouble in 
finding a testicle when down and there are signs in- 
dicating the administration of more chloroform, 
do not delay giving from a sixth to a third of the 
initial dose. 

The subject provided for the Newcastle demonstra- 
tion and operation was a very vicious colt. A good 
average colt of the cart horse type, age one year off. 
The amount of chloroform given was four ounces. 
It was unnecessary to give more, as he was completely 
anesthetised with that dose. After the preliminary 
of getting him muzzled, which took about 23-3 
minutes, the chloroform was administered. The colt 
moved a few feet quietly and gradually sank to the 
ground, completely anesthetised, without any effort 
on the part of the operator or the assistants. A 
Hausmann and Dunn emasculator was used for the 
operation. Mr. Stinson stated that he always gripped 
the instrument severely for about fifteen seconds 
after the testicle had fallen away. He also greased the 
instrument, and rotated the testicle three times to 
twist the cord before applying the emasculator, 
also he considered it important to open the instrument 
quickly. The skin, the end of the cord, after the fif- 
teen-second grip (while still in the emasculator) and 
the scrotal sac, after relaxing the cord, were disinfected 
with tr. iodi. Lastly, the scrotal wounds were further 
incised in the forward direction, before releasing the 
leg. The muzzle can be got from Messrs. Bell and 


Croyden, the use of which is strongly advised with 
the dosing, etc., as above. 

Mr. Stinson particularly requested that some note 
should be made of the fact that his respected friend, 
the late Mr. Percy Gregory, of Tonbridge, first in- 
itiated him into this method of anesthesia ; who in 
turn was taught by the late Mr. Roberts, of Tunbridge 
Wells, who was the pioneer of the method. 


THE CructIAL INCISION OPERATION FOR THE RELIEF 
OF THE SPHINCTER OF THE Cow’s TRAT. 


The subject of the second operation performed by 
Mr. Stinson was a cow which had had a “ stepped-on 
teat ’’ some seven weeks previously. The animal was 
not attended by a veterinary surgeon and was now a 
“tight milker.”” The flow of milk was first shown, 
which was small and took considerable pressure by the 
hand. The crucial incision operation was then 
performed very speedily, when the flow of milk was 


quite normal. A special instrument was used, which 


can fittingly be called a teat spincter director and in- 
cision control. The complete efficiency of the opera- 
tion is equalled by the simplicity of the instrument. 
The instrument was shown in four forms,only differing 
in one particular detail. The indications for use are 
as follows :— 

1. For bruised teat end (acute). 

2. Tight milkers, such as the one demonstrated so 

successfully by Mr. Stinson. 

3. When the milk flow is to one side and either 

hits the side of the pail or misses it altogether. 

4. For a similar condition as in last case, caused 

by the teat being covered on account of the 
formation of scar tissue resulting from 
previous trouble of the skin at the side of 
the teat. 

The opinion of the crowd of spectators who wit- 
nessed the operation was that the profession had now 
an extremely useful instrument for the condition 
where there is difficulty in getting the milk through the 
end of the teat. Practitioners now can treat those 
hitherto ugly and unsatisfactory teat end cases with 
complete confidence and pleasure. 

The operation by the aid of the instrument is wel- 
comed by the profession, as, thereby many cows’ lives 
will be saved and quarters usefully retained, while it 
will secure the relief of a most acutely painful condition 
from which our bovine patients have suffered from 
time immemorial. 

It was very fitting that the operation should be 
demonstrated with the aid of the new instrument 
at the Congress, since it was from a suggestion made 
by Mr. Harvey at the Torquay Congress when dis- 
cussing the paper on “ The Surgery of the Cow’s Teat,”’ 
by Mr. Hugh Begg, that an instrument in the nature of 
a director would be useful, that this efficient 
instrument was devised by Mr. Stinson. Also, 
since then, at a meeting at Sheffield, in the 
discussion of a paper read by Mr. Hudson, 
it was mentioned that an instrument in the form of a 
director would be useful. It is very pleasing to note 
that this distinct advance in veterinary surgery, 
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resulting from the Annual Congress, has been achieved. 
The operation, as will be remembered, was first in- 
troduced by Mr. Stinson in the Record early in 1927. 
The links in the chain from the introduction of the 
operation to the demonstration of the instrument 
at the Congress at Newcastle are plainly visible. 
The specification of the instrument is purposely not 
published, for an obvious reason, but it will, with 
instructions for use, soon be put on the market by 
Messrs. John Bell and Croyden, who have arranged 
not to supply those outside the veterinary profession. 
In practice, a local anesthetic is rarely used (a man 
securing the patient by the nose). If an anesthetic 
is used, ethyl chloride is advised, locally. The teat 
end is disinfected with tr. iodi. After-treatment 
consists in thoroughly cleansing the incision 
with some warm antiseptic before milking and tr. 
iodi applied every three days for two or three times, 
according to the severity of the operation. Ina septic 
teat end the operator stated that it was his practice 
to use Antiphlogistine after each milking. Before 
operating it is advisable to test the flow of 
milk from the teat opposite to the affected one. 
Taking this as a guide, it is advisable to continue the 
use of the instrument until the flow is a little more 
from the injured teat than from the normal one. 
The operation is indicated early, while the milk is 
still uncontaminated, in the case of bruised teat end. 
The use of syphons, bougies, etc., is contra-indicated 
in the condition before or after the operation. The 
operation allows rest of the sphincter and the thorough 
application of antiseptics—thus carrying out two of 
the most important indications of surgery. 


OVARO-HYSTERECTOMY IN THE PREGNANT BItTcH. 


Major FRANK CHAMBERS, O.B.E., F.R.C.V.S., 
performed this operation with expedition and success 
upon a three-year-old lurcher bitch, six weeks 
pregnant. The preparation of the subject consisted 
in withholding food for twelve hours before the opera- 
tion and the administration of an enema two hours 
before operating. The abdomen was shaved and 
thoroughly washed. Chloroform was administered 
with a Hobday mask in the dorsal position. When 
the patient was well under, she was placed on her back 
and the site of the operation painted with strong tr. 
iodine. An incision was made in the median line, 
extending four inches posterior to the navel through 
the skin and muscles. A boiled cloth with suitable 
‘““ window ” was used to cover the abdomen. 

The peritoneum was punctured and incised along a 
director. One horn of the gravid uterus was brought 
out, clamped posterior to the ovary, and a ligature 
applied anterior to the ovary. The horn was severed 
anterior to the clamp (a pair of long artery forceps) 
and the other horn and ovary were similarly treated. 
The body of the uterus was ligatured with silk an- 
terior to the os and one of the free ends of the ligature 
passed through the body of the uterus with the aid 
of a straight needle and firmly tied to the other free 
end of the ligature. This was done to prevent slipping 
of the ligature when the uterus contracted. The stump 


of the uterus was carefully examined to observe if 
hemorrhage was completely controlled, then swabbed 
and allowed to return to the abdominal cavity. The 
peritoneum and muscles were sutured and, finally, 
the skin was sutured with an uninterrupted suture, 
taking care that the edges of the skin were everted. 
After painting the sutured incision with tr. iodine 
a dressing was applied and a coat stitched on the patient. 
The bitch came out of the chloroform almost im- 
mediately the dressing was completed. The anes- 
thesia during the operation was at all times perfect, 
due to the able administration by Mr. C. Elphick. 


Demonstrations. 


CAPONISING OF COCKERELS. 

No one was more busily employed throughout the 
afternoon than Mr. F. J. L. Croupacg, M.R.C.V.S., 
of Corbridge-on-Tyne, who was continuously the 
centre of a large group interested in his work of 
caponising 14 cockerels. Mr. Croudace has favoured 
us with the following notes :— 

Caponising. The object of caponising, or the 
castration of birds, is economy. The removal of the 
testes results not only in profoundly influencing the 
breeding function, but in the production of a marked 
bodily change. While the testes appear to have no 
really important connection with or relation to the 
body cells and removal of them in no way interferes 
with the normal functioning of the other bodily 
organs, it is true that caponising influences the animal 
economy. In the young cockerels the external 
appearance undergoes a change gradually ; the whole 
aspect becomes less masculine—takes on a juvenile 
form—temperament and disposition undergo changes. 
The capon is not so active and by this inactivity gains 
weight. Birds hatched in April or May, caponised 
in July or August, should be ready for killing in 
November or December. An improvement in the 
meat is a feature noted (as is the improvement over 
that of steer and bull). The meat is whiter, more 
tender, and of better flavour. Surely there would be 
a demand for capon meat if more were known of this 
improved meat condition. 

I think it is the usual custom to killa bird, and after 
evisceration and dressing, allow to hang in the larder 
for a day or so. This, of course, is to ensure tender- 
ness after cooking. With the capon, the bird can be 
killed and dressed, cooked and eaten the same day 
with little or no fear of the meat being tough. This 
would be a great benefit to those who are ordered 
fowl by their medical attendant, for there is no waiting 
and the meat is tender, of better flavour and easier to 
digest. I am of the opinion that there are great 
possibilities in the more extended practice of capon 
production. The fact that capons become very much 
larger birds makes the practice of capon production 
a remunerative one. 

To produce a light and heavy capon, one has to 
take into consideration the breed of bird. Such 
birds as the Plymouth Rock, White Wyandotte, 
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Rhode Island Red, make excellent light capons, 
whilst the Cochins make good heavy ones. There 
are several “crosses ’’ which make excellent heavy 
capons. I have found it generally that a good laying 
strain, such as Leghorns, make only very moderate 
capons. The best time to operate is when birds 
are about two months to four months old. 

Operation. Fast birds for twenty-four hours. The 
operator requires a small table, about two feet square 

or a very useful operating table is the ordinary 
barrel, A small piece of cord is attached to the base 
of the wings and kept down by half a brick, or horse- 
shoe, or tied to a hook. The legs are also made secure 
by a small piece of string or cord attached to half a 
brick, horseshoe or attached to a hook. Instruments 
necessary are scalpel, spoon forceps, two extractors, 
retractor, and wool for swabbing, if necessary. I 
mention particularly two extractors, and of different 
sizes, one large pair and one small. Usually the 
smaller size is used, but occasionally one comes across 
a bird with very large testes—even birds of the same 
hatching. In such cases the large extractors must be 
used. 

Remove feathers over the region of last two ribs, 
making, say, an area of two square inches. The last 
two ribs can easily be felt. The incision is made 
about an inch from the vertebra, using a sharp, well- 
pointed instrument to make the incision sharp and 
clean, and about an inch long. A nerve, artery and 
vein pass along the posterior border of each rib ; care 
must be taken to avoid these and to make the incision 
towards the anterior border of the last rib. I advocate 
cutting through the skin and muscle at once, although 
the skin first and muscle can be taken separately. 
When making the skin and muscle incision conjointly, 
pull these forward. These will, after the operation, 
take their normal position and cover over the opening 
into the abdominal cavity. Place in the retractors 
and cut through the peritoneum. This will expose 
the abdominal air sac. (There are two abdominal 
air sacs which lie on either side of the abdominal 
viscera.) Cut through the wall of air sac and repel 
the viscera slightly and gently in the ventral direction, 
when the testis will appear--bean-shaped and yellow- 
ish in colour—near the kidney and attached ,by 
connective tissue to the posterior aorta, and about 
{ to $ an inch long. (Testes removed from birds at 
the Congress averaged half an inch. One had testes 
inch.) 

The testicular tissue is very soft, and very great 
care must be exercised to see all of the tissue is removed. 
If the testis is damaged or crushed it is very difficult to 
remove entirely. Any small part remaining will furnish 
the internal secretion, so that the bird will neither 
be a capon nor a cockerel. Such birds are known 
as “‘slips,’’ and are recognised as by neither having 
the juvenile appearance of a capon nor the appearance 
of acock. Next insert the extractor. ‘The instrument 
has a circular or nearly circular loop which, when in 
the closed position, rests on a circular or nearly 
circular disc the same size as the loop portion. These 
two parts are manipulated by means of a handle, like 
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the ordinary scissors. The disc portion should be 
central in position and the two parts separated by 
opening the handle part. The testis should now rest 
on the dise portion. Close the handle, and the loop 
portion will clearly isolate the testis. Use gentle 
traction, seeing that no blood vessel is involved, then 
twist a few times, when the testis will usually come 
away quite readily along with the extractors. If 
the testis becomes detached, the use of the spoon 
forceps will extract them from the abdominal cavity. 
The other testis can be removed from the same open- 
ing by cutting through the mesentery, but care must 
be taken not to cut or rupture any large vessel. Here 
the extractor can be passed through the opening and 
the other testis readily reached and removed the same 
way. The wound, if very large, can be sutured with 
ordinary thread or silk. If the incision has been 
properly made no suture is necessary. 

After the operation has been completed, remove 
the bird to a clean coop or run and do not allow it to 
jump upon boxes or perches. They are best kept 
down for two or three days, with a supply of water 
and ground feeding. They apparently do not suffer 
from the operation and will eat immediately after. 
If there be any emphysematous condition, that. is, 
air worked under the skin from the edge of the wound, 
cut with a clean, sharp scalpel in the form of a X. 
This will rectify this condition. 

As a matter of interest, | have had birds weighed 
before the operation and will report the weight when 
killed. At the same time I will try and report the 
weight of birds of another strain operated on the 
same week, 

In conclusion, | do not recommend any antiseptic 
or disinfectant being used other than for hands and 
instruments, and to use ordinary reasonable care. I 
have found that painting with iodine tincture, even 
in the diluted form, retards healing. 

The following questions, asked at Congress, and 
their answers, will be of interest :— 

(1) What percentage of deaths? Nil. 

(2) How long does it take them to recover? Two 
to three days. 

(3) How many ribs has a cockerel ? Seven pairs. 

(4) How long does it take to fatten? Three to 
four months, depending entirely on environment. 

(5) What fee do you get ? Arrange this with client. 
It depends on number to be done, distance from home. 
Charge per hour plus visit, or charge per head plus 
visit. Usually done when in the district. 


TTUBERCULIN Tests IN POULTRY. 


Mr. W. Lyte Stewart, M.R.C.V.S., of the Agricul- 
tural Department, Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne, added very materially to the interest of 
the afternoon by his demonstration on the subject 
of avian tuberculosis, with particular reference to 
the application to poultry of the tuberculin test. In 
view of the growing interest and importance of poultry 
practice to the veterinary surgeon, we think that the 
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following notes, supplied by Mr. Stewart, will be otf 
value :— 

Avian Tuberculosis, Tuberculosis in poultry is 
similar to tuberculosis as it occurs in mammals, and 
is a widely-spread disease caused by the avian strain 
of the tubercle bacillus. The true nature of the 
infection often passes unrecognised, especially where 
intensive poultry keeping is not practiced, but most 
cases of “spotted liver,’ rheumatism, and of going 
light,” are really cases of tuberculosis. Old hens are 
particularly liable to the disease, and once it has gained 
a footing in the flock, slowly spreads and may be in 
existence years before it is diagnosed. 

It has long been recognised that avian tuberculosis 
is an abdominal affection. The primary lesions are in 
the bowel wall, and, as a consequence, the infected 
droppings constitute the chief source of spread to 
other fowls. Because of the difficulty in collecting 
data, the possibility of spreading avian tuberculosis 
through the egg is less clearly understood, but tubercle 
bacilli have been detected in the eggs laid by fowls 
with diseased ovaries. Where infected eggs are 
incubated the number of bacilli is greatly increased, 
and such eggs are a real menace unless they are care- 
fully destroyed. In America, where an intensive 
campaign against tuberculosis is being waged, it is 
becoming evident that poultry tuberculosis cannot be 
overlooked in the eradication measures. Many 
instances are on record of avian bacilli being found in 
a wide variety of farm stock. Swine are susceptible 
to avian tuberculosis. Statistics from American 
abattoirs show that the majority of partial con- 
demnations of head, neck, etc., in swine carcases are 
due to a lymph gland infection with the avian strain 
of tuberculosis, which .tends to localise, in contra- 
distinction to the bovine type, which sets up a general- 
ised infection. Again, in areas which have been freed 
from bovine tuberculosis, the amount of tuberculosis 
in swine has shown no decrease, a condition which is 
attributed to the fact that the avian strain is still 
active. When one remembers the foraging of both 
swine and poultry over the same land, cross infection 
becomes easily understood. As regards cattle, Plum, 
the Danish investigator, has reported six cases of 
abortion in cattle which he believes to have been 
caused by the avian bacillus. The avian type has 
also been incriminated in causing tuberculosis in 
horses. 

In the early stages of tuberculosis in birds, no 
symptoms are noticed. Later on there is emaciation 
and loss of weight, and if the joints are affected the 
bird assumes a peculiar gait and appears to be lame. 
There is often a chronic and offensive diarrhea. 
since the infection is taken in by way of the mouth the 
primary lesion is in the bowel wall and is in the form 
of a tubercle or ulcer located in the mucous membrane. 
The lesion is very rich in bacilli which are shed and 
which leave the body in the droppings. The droppings 
therefore are highly infective. 

From the primary abdominal lesion bacilli gain 
entry into the blood stream, and lesions appear in the 
liver and spleen and less commonly in the bones, 
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joints, lungs, kidneys and ovaries. The liver becomes 


studded with nodules of varying size, the smaller 
and more recent of which are whitish in colour while 
the older ones are of a yellowish tint. The liver is 
always greatly enlarged and becomes extremely friable 
and death is sometimes due to fatal hemorrhage. 
The spleen, like the liver, is often involved and shows 
large nodules. It is impossible in a well-managed 
flock to tell infected birds by clinical examination, 
as many prime healthy looking young birds may be 
extensively affected with tuberculosis. 


The Test. 

The tuberculin test as applied to poultry consists 
in injecting 0°2 c.c., or three drops of avian tuberculin 
under the epithelium of the right wattle of the fowl. 
At the same time a similar quantity of glycerine veal] 
broth containing no tuberculin is injected intrader- 
mally into the left wattle, after which the fowl is 
allowed to be free. No alteration in the ordinary 
management is effected and the birds are examined at 
the 24th hour. It will now be possible to place the 
tested fowls into three classes. 

(1) Reactors. 

(2) Doubtfuls. 

(3) Non-reactors. 

Into Class 1 are placed all those fowls showing a 
swelling of the right wattle in excess of that on the 
left. Some reactions are very marked, a_ tense 
swelling bulging out the wattle to several times its 
normal size. Contrary to what appears in the similar 
test on the cow, the swelling does not appear to be 
painful. After passing all the birds which are plainly 
negative there is nearly always left a number which 
are regarded as doubtful reactors, and some experience 
and post-mortem work is necessary before one can 
judge of these doubtful cases. 

In the flock recently tested by me 13 birds were 
considered to be doubtful reactors at the 24th hour. 
In some the increase in size of the right wattle was 
slight, and in others both wattles were swollen and 
tense, while one or two showed a pouch of cedema just 
below the beak. All those doubtful reactors were 
again injected with 0°1 c.c. of avian tuberculin into 
the same wattle in an effort-’o find out if the additional 
tuberculin would increase the reaction. At the 48th 
hour, however, it was still impossible to classify those 
birds as positive since there was not sufficient differ- 
ence in the size of the wattles, and so far as it could 
be judged the second dose of tuberculin was without 
any visible effect. Most of the birds classified as 
doubtfuls were slaughtered and in every case but one 
post-mortem examinations showed macroscopic lesions 
of tuberculosis. ‘Two old hens which were classified 
as doubtful reactors from examination of the wattles, 
but showed a marked cedema of the head, were found 
to be extensively affected on post-mortem examination. 
This would indicate that any deviation of the wattles 
from the normal, whether it be a slight increase in 
the size of one or both, constitutes a reactor. 


Our report of this iriportant and entirely success- 
ful department of the Congress proceedings would be 
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incomplete without reference to the most informative 
exhibit of pathological specimens very kindly made 
by the authorities of the University of ‘Durham 
College of Medicine Museum. A feature of exceptional 
interest was a series of specimens showing intus- 
susceptions from different causes. 


CLOSING MEETING. 
Induction of the New President. 


Votes oF THANKS. 


At the closing meeting of the Congress, Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh presided over a good attendance at the 
King’s Hall, Armstrong College, on Friday, 7th 
September. 

Mr. McIntosuH said: My duty as your President at 
this stage is to instal my successor, Dr. O. Charnock 
Bradley. (Applause.) By the unanimous vote of 
our fellow-members, Dr. Bradley, you have been 
chosen to fill this important office for the year imme- 
diately in front of us. Having had the pleasure of 
your acquaintance throughout the whole of my 
professional career, it is a very great pleasure to me 
to have the opportunity, on behalf of this Association, 
of investing you with this robe and chain of office 
of the Presidential Chair of the Association. (Ap- 
plause.) 

(Mr. McIntosh then divested himself of the robe and 
chain and invested the new President with them 
amidst applause.) 

Proceeding, Mr. McIntosh said: These are emblems 
of an important trust, Dr. Bradley, and I know well 
that you will at all times wear them with becoming 
dignity in the interests of this Association and that 
the profession will be well and wisely guided during 
your year of office. (Applause.) Your services, 
Sir, to the Association and to the profession are 
already very great and are much appreciated by all 
of us. We rejoice to think that in the obligations 
that you have this day undertaken we shall have the 
advantage of that perfected vision which long experi- 
ence has given you. In handing over the duties of 
this office, may I express the hope that your year of 
office will afford you as much pleasure and satisfac- 
tion as my year of office has given me. I congratulate 
you, Sir. 

(The gentlemen then shook hands amidst loud 
applause.) 

Dr. BRADLEY, in reply, and in assuming the chair 
said: I am fully persuaded that you appreciate my 
feelings on an occasion such as this. It is a distinct 
honour, and as the retiring President pointed out, 
an honour that carries considerable responsibility to 
assume the Chair of President of an Association which 
in my knowledge has grown not only numerically 
but, one is pleased to say, in power. (Applause.) I 
do not propose to make any promises, but would 
merely ask you to believe that I shall take to heart 
the injunctions which have just been put to me by the 
retiring President. And all that one would add to 
that is, that I shall try to do my best. (Applause.) 


In proposing the Association’s heartfelt thanks to 
the retiring President, Dr. BrapLey said: We have 
at any rate some idea of what Mr. McIntosh’s year 
of office has meant to him—-a busy man with no great 
amount of leisure ; and, with many calls upon what 
we may call his leisure time in other places—as a 
member of the Council of the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons and also connected with the general 
work of the Association—his leisure time may be 
considered to be amply filled. But we know he has 
found time, and he has made time, as only a busy 
man can, to attend meetings of the Provisional Com- 
mittee ; and in addition to merely attending meetings, 
he has given out of the fullness of his wisdom advice 
to that Committee which, I am sure, has been of 
inestimable value. (Applause.) But that the success 
of the Congress depends very largely on the organisa- 
tion on the spot, is without question. But one must 
remember that a President can always do a very great 
deal in London as a guiding hand, and I am sure it is 
known that the retiring President has been unsparing 
in his attention to the business preliminary to this 
Congress. (Applause.) Apart from that he has 
conducted the business of the Association during his 
year of office in a manner that is inimitable. His 
manner we all know. Added to his manner are 
physical attributes that most admirably fitted him as 
President. (Applause.) I will ask you to show your 
keen and deep appreciation of what Mr. McIntosh has 
done for the Association during the year by giving 
him the most hearty thanks that are in your power. 
(Applause. ) 


Mr. McIntosh, replying, said he was most grateful 
to Dr. Bradley for the very kind way in which he 
had proposed the vote of thanks and to the members 
for the way they had received the vote. I need 
hardly say (he proceeded) that the work of the year 
has been rather strenuous. But it has given me an 
infinite amount of pleasure to do all I felt I was able 
to do for my profession and for the Association in 
particular. (Applause.) If I have succeeded—and 
I believe I have given you a measure of satisfaction— 
I shall feel amply rewarded. (Applause.) All that 
remains for me to do is to lock up in the safe of my 
heart pleasant memories of a very pleasant year. 
(Applause. ) 


Proceeding, Mr. McIntosh said: I am sure you wish 
to join with me in according a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor, the Deputy Lord Mayor, 
and other officials of the Newcastle Corporation, not 
only for their ready assistance, but for the cordiality 
of their welcome to us in this great City. Without 
that, our Congress would have been shorn of much 
of its dignity. (Applause.) A special vote of thanks 
is due to Sir Theodore Morison, Principal of the 
Armstrong College (who on account of a bereavement, 
had been unable to be with us) for the very generous 
help he has given us by placing at our disposal these 
beautiful buildings. He was most anxious to assist 
us in every possible way, and I know that we are 
deeply grateful to him for that help. I would like to 
associate in that vote the permanent official at the 
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Hostel for the interest taken to provide for our com- 
fort and pleasure. (Applause.) 


Professor G. H. Wootpripce (London): Having 
accorded thanks to those who have assisted in pro- 
moting our material and scientific comfort, it falls 
to me to propose a vote of thanks to some who have 
assistéd in promoting our pleasures. In the first 
instance, I would mention Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Sander- 
son, of Eshott Hall, who very kindly entertained us 
the other day at their magnificent house. (Applause.) 
We shall have pleasant recollections about that visit. 
We fully appreciate all they did for us out of the 
fulness of their hearts; and we got a treat in the 
inspection of Mr. Sanderson’s herd and stud, and the 
attractive grounds where we had tea served.(Applause.) 
I would include in that vote the Northumberland Golf 
Club, and the Armstrong College Athletic Association, 
both of which organisations placed their sporting 
facilities at our service. (Applause.) But most of 
us have been so busily engaged with business meetings 
that we have not been able to take full advantage of 
this kindness. Nevertheless the kind thought which 
prompted the offer of these privileges merits our 
grateful thanks. (Applause.) I would, therefore, 
ask you to accord to all those I have mentioned, 
especially to Mr. and Mrs. Sanderson, your apprecia- 
tion of what they have done for us. (Applause.) 

Mr. Davip Brown (Kilwinning): A very important 
duty has been placed in my hands, and that is to ask 
you to accord a vote of thanks to the readers of the 
papers, the openers of the discussions, the operators 
and demonstrators, and all those who have assisted 
in making this Congress so great a success. (Applause.) 
As Secretary of the Ayrshire Division I wish to extend 
a very hearty invitation to visit us next year. We 
do not expect to be able to excel this occasion, but we 
shall hope and try to equal it. (Hear, hear.) We 
all know how much you enjoyed your last visit to 
Scotland, and we hope to equal that at any rate. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. H. J. Dawes, Hon. Secretary: I have great 
pleasure in proposing that the best thanks of the 
Association be given to the Provisional Committee, 
and the Ladies’ Committee. I have had the pleasure 
of attending several meetings of the Provisional Com- 
mittee, and I was impressed by their enthusiasm and 
the manner in which they carried out their work. I 
feel that they will be satisfied, as to thanks, with the 
successful way in which the Congress has been ruh. 
(Applause.) We are indebted to the ladies, and, as 
Colonel Simpson said at the banquet, without their 
help much would have been lacking to achieve the 
success the Congress has been. (Applause.) 

Major H. Prete (Durham): As Chairman of the 
Provisional Committee it falls to my lot, on their 
behalf, to thank you for the very kind way in which 
you have accorded this vote of thanks. Let me say 
at the outset that from the inception of the Committee, 
I am quite sure that the one and sole object of every 
member of it has been to make this Newcastle Con- 
gress a great success. I do feel that it has been a 
success, (Applause.) I should like to refer for one 


moment to what probably may be called certain 
innovations in connection with the Congress. And 
the first one is the commencement of the Congress 
on the Saturday. I have not heard many expressions 
of opinion on that, but personally I think it has been 
a success. Another innovation was the service at the 
Cathedral. I do not think anyone can say other than 
that the procession to the church was a most impres- 
sive spectacle, and that the service was an inspiring 
one. As Chairman of this Committee, I must ack- 
nowledge the very great help the Committee has 
received both from the retiring President and the 
permanent officials in London. Anything we asked 
for or urgently wanted was most cheerfully given in 
the interests of and in furtherance of the Congress. 
Every possible assistance was given us. (Applause.) 
As a local committee too, we have received from 
anyone we asked in Newcastle not only in the City, 
but also outside of it, every possible assistance towards 
making the Congress a success. (Applause.) There 
is one thing I want to say— and I have said it before— 
that the success of this Congress and the work done 
in that direction by the Provisional Committee 
would, I feel sure, not have been anything like the 
success it has been had it not been for the wonderful 
and resourceful energy of our Local Secretary. 
(Applause.) It was very largely owing to his incentive 
that the Congress ever came to Newcastle to start 
with. But once the attack was launched (so to speak) 
Mr. Rider’s energies never ceased. In fact, they 
have been so great at times, one wonders how he kept 
going at all. In connection with his work, no one 
can realise, except those who were in close touch with 
him, the vast amount of work he has done, in collect- 
ing together an enormous amount of material in 
connection with the Congress. That must surely be 
of inestimable value to future Congresses. (Applause.) 
May I suggest that that material be preserved, as a 
lot of it will make the work of preparing and holding 
such Congresses much easier than hitherto. I put 
that forward as a suggestion. (Applause.) 


Mr. J. R. River (Local Secretary, Darlington): I 
thought I had received my reward on Wednesday 
evening, and it is quite umexpected that I should 
receive further credit now for anything I did. I 
would just say that anything I have done has been 
done, as I said on Wednesday, because of a very firm 
belief in the association spirit. What material is in 
my possession will I hope prove of value to future 
local secretaries, and I propose, with your consent, 
Sir, to bequeath it to the “ National,” where it may 
possibly be of value. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. R. Barker (Hereford): A very pleasant 
duty falls to my lot, viz., to propose a hearty vote of 
thanks to our permanent officials, including Mr. 
F. Knight, General Secretary; Mr. W. Brown, the 
Editorial Representative; Mr. E. A. West, Hon. 
Treasurer ; and Mr. H. J. Dawes, Hon. Secretary. 
(Applause.) I feel sure, Sir, that in Mr. Knight we 
have an excellent General Secretary. He goes about 
his work in a quiet unobtrusive way ; but, neverthe- 
less, he gets efficiency. Mr, Brown is concerned in 
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obtaining information and presenting it to us each 
week, and I am sure he is doing a good job well. Mr. 
West, like the rest of us, will have to be judged by 
results. I understand our finances are in a very good 
condition, and they could not be in better hands than 
Mr. West. When Mr. Dawes took on the job of 
Hon. Secretary, some of us, who knew him before as 
Secretary of the Midland Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association, had no doubt that he would make a 
complete success of his job of organising and looking 
after the harmony of the permanent officials. It is 
pleasing to pay tributes to these gentlemen. (Applause.) 

Mr. Dawes, on behalf of the permanent officials, 
said: I have great pleasure in thanking you for the 
hearty vote of thanks just accorded us. As regards 
Mr. Knight and Mr. Brown, I have opportunities of 
seeing how they do their work and I am quite certain 
that no Association has two better permanent officials 
than the gentlemen I have mentioned. (Applause.) 

The Prestpent, Dr. Bradley, said: In declaring 
the Congress at an end, may I associate myself with 
Mr. David Brown in soliciting your loyal support for 
the Congress which will take place at Ayr next year— 
not only for the support of yourselves, but of course 
we desire that you will impress other people . The 
meeting at Ayr will be looked forward to with the 
conviction that everyone will do his best, and I think 
we may predict that it will be as successful as the 
Newcastle Congress has been. This Congress has been 
a pattern. The better the pattern the better the 
copy. I hope, therefore—indeed, | am sure—that 


the copy next year will be a copy that will not dis- 
grace the pattern. 
Congress closed. 


(Applause.) I now declare the 


A Field Day amongst the Ayrshires. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Lonpon GazeTTE—WAR OFrFricE—TERRITORIAL ARMY. 

Sept. 7th.—Maj. P. M. Evershed, having attained the 
age limit, retires and retains his rank, with permission to 
wear the prescribed uniform (Sept. 8th). 
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0. CHARNOCK BRADLEY, M.D., D.Sc., Ch.B., 
M.R.C.V.S., PRESIDENT N.V.M.A., 1928-9. 


The recent election of Principal Charnock Bradley 
as President of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association is at once exceptional and seemly ; for, 
while the re-election of a president after the short 
space of eight years must be of rare occurrence in the 
annals of a national society, there could be no fitter 
recipient of the further presidential honours of the 
Association than he who conceived its being. 

In January, 1909, Principal Bradley, in a presiden- 
tial address to the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary 
Medical Society, emphasised the comparative import- 
ance of individual veterinary societies in satisfactorily 
fulfilling their proper functions, and outlined a scheme 
whereby the National Association could become, in 
fact, national, by embracing as part of itself all the 
then existing several and incoherent societies. The 
Scottish Metropolitan resolved that the proposal 
merited serious consideration, and invited the other 
Veterinary Medical Societies to express their views. 

At a conference held in connection with the National 
Meeting at Harrogate in the following July, the 
principle of amalgamation was approved, and a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Principal Bradley, 
and with Professor Gofton as secretary, was appointed 
to advance the scheme. 

After years of labour, and in face of much dis- 
couragement, approval and acceptance of the con- 
stitution and rules of the reconstituted National 
Association were finally obtained at Carnarvon in 
1911. 

Dr. Bradley was first elected to the Presidential 
Chair in 1914, and served continuously until the year 
1922. During the stress of the war years he, with his 
fellow officials of the Association, strove to keep the 
N.V.M.A. in being, and a partial suspension of activity 
was merely the prelude to the formation of a rejuven- 
ated organisation in 1921. 

Principal Bradley qualified M.R.C.V.S. in 1892 in 
the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh ; thereafter 
he became house-surgeon to William Williams, and 
was later appointed Professor of Anatomy in the 
New College, which position he relinquished in 1900 
upon his election to the Chair of Anatomy in the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 

He graduated M.B., Ch.B., 1900; D.Se., 1905; 
and M.D. in 1907. He was Goodsir Memorial Fellow 
in the University of Edinburgh, 1903-1904; Steel 
Prizeman, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
1908; appointed Principal of the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, 1911. He is a past-president of 
the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, and was 
President of the Section of Comparative Medicine in 
the British Medical Association Congress in Edinburgh, 
1927. His Presidentship of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons extended over the years 1920- 
21-22. He is a life member of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and is actively 
associated with several bodies connected with the 
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President of the National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 1928-29. 
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furtherance of Veterinary and Agricultural Education 
and Research. 

The products of his authorship: “ The Topographi- 
cal Anatomy of the Horse,” “The Topographical 
Anatomy of the Dog,” and “ The Structure of the 
Fowl,” have become standard texts. He has contri- 
buted about one hundred papers to various scientific 
periodicals and was editor of the short-lived but 
excellent Veterinary Review. 

While these facts constitute a brief summary of the 
material achievements of Dr. Bradley’s career, one is 
persuaded that it is not for such, brilliant though they 
be, that we have reason to offer our chief meed of 
gratitude. Though he be pre-eminent as a compara- 
tive anatomist, impressive as a teacher, wise in 
council, it is to the mind rather than to the intellect 
that we can account his greatest services to the 
Veterinary Profession. 

It is in that indefinable attribute we may call the 
sentiment, the cast of thought, the idealism of Charnock 
Bradley that we find his truest merit. 

Serene in the dignity of a fine culture and ripe 
scholarship, from his personality and prestige there 
emanates an inspiration which finds its reflex, not 
only upon the graduates of the Edinburgh School, 
but upon the British veterinary profession at large. 


MILK. 


By Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M. (Vict.). 


ConGRESS PuBLIC LECTURE. 


A Public Lecture on “ Milk” was delivered on 
Thursday evening, at the Physics Laboratory, 
Armstrong College, by Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank 
(Manchester). Those in attendance included some 
dairy farmers and also those connected with the 
distribution of milk. 

The Prestpent (Mr. McIntosh) extended a cordial 
welcome on behalf of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association. We have with us to-night, he said, 
Lt.-Col. Brittlebank, one of the most eminent authori- 
ties on this subject in this country. I am only sorry 
that the attendance is so poor, as Colonel Brittlebank 
has come here at a great deal of inconvenience to 
himself. It is rather unworthy of the importance of 
the subject that so few people have come here to 
listen to what I am absolutely sure will be a most 
interesting lecture. 

Colonel BriTTLEBANK said: I am, at any rate, an 
enthusiastic veterinary surgeon, and 1 am also an 
enthusiast on this question of clean milk, because | 
believe that from the beginning to the end this is 
entirely a veterinary question. 

When I was requested (he proceeded) by your very 
able and industrious Secretary to undertake the task 
I have before me this evening, I accepted with a deep 
sense of the honour which had been conferred upon 
me, for it occurred to me that at any rate the Pro- 
visional Committee must have some impressions (1) 
that I knew something about the subject ; (2) that 1 


might prove an acceptable lecturer to expound this 
knowledge. 

Let me say here and now that since receiving this 
invitation my lot has not been a too enviable one in 
that, the nearer the time has approached, the less 
could I find to say that seemed to me to be worth 
saying, because the subject is really such an elementary 
one that everyone knows something about it, and 
accordingly I find it difficult to find something fresh 
to put before you. With this brief preliminary I 
must leave myself in your hands, except to say that 
as far as possible I purpose dealing with the subject 
in as plain and simple language as possible and to 
entirely avoid, if I can, controversial matters. 

In the first place, the females of all mammals have 
the physiological capacity to produce in more or less 
abundance, according to the demands made upon 
them, a fluid which has received the general name of 
milk. It isa product for which nature has made ample 
provision in the shape of mammary or milk glands, 
and which respond normally to all the demands 
made upon them. They are, in fact, structures which 
have a faculty for strenuous and continuous work. 
There can be no dispute that, so far as the nutrition 
and well-being of the young are concerned, the best 
milk for each species is that provided by the mother, 
but modern requirements, changes of social conditions, 
work, and a hundred and one other causes have 
resulted in the human child having to be fed only too 
often on cow’s milk, and thus the cow is now fre- 
quently described as the foster-mother of humanity— 
a title that she well deserves, for there can be no doubt 
that, where properly used, the results are excellent, 
and the cow has done her duty nobly by the human 
race. Pure, clean, raw milk is a perfect food, com- 
plete in all respects for the maintenance in health, 
providing for the growth of children, and its liberal 
use where possible cannot be too strongly urged. Its 
chemical composition is such that, despite the slight 
variations which may be found between certain breeds 
and again between certain individuals of each breed, 
there is a sufficient constancy in the balance of its 
constituent elements readily to provide a food which 
really requires but little interference or sophistication. 

It is further shown that milk may be subjected to 
considerable heat without any material alteration of 
its components. Heat applied up to 150° F., especi- 
ally in the absence of air, leaves milk chemically 
unchanged, and where such temperatures are not 
exceeded but maintained for not less than 30 minutes, 
any pathogenic or disease-producing organisms it 
contains are destroyed. This is a point of great 
importance to remember, and it is of extreme import- 
ance when applied both domestically and commer- 
cially. It is a live fluid, which may be likened to a 
sponge in its capacity for picking up smells. Thus, 
for instance. if some strong smelling foods such as 
ensilage be fed to cows whilst being milked, the odours 
extant in the cowshed will be readily picked up by 
the milk and will make such milk most objectionable 
to many consumers, though it is in no way dangerous ; 
but this is also a very important point for all con- 
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cerned to remember in the storage of milk. I remem- 
ber an excellent example of this happening in a 
supply of milk sent to one of our city hospitals. The 
farmer, a very worthy man, had been instructed by me 
in the value of disinfection of his cow-houses and, 
being an enthusiast, thought that the stronger he 
used his medium—chloride of lime— the greater must 
be the benefit, so he proceeded to not only spray the 
building with the solution three or four times as 
strong as he had been instructed to use it, but, it being 
limewashing time, also included a fair amount in the 
lime solution. The result was an urgent message 
from the Medical Superintendent saying the milk was 
quite unfit for use. I examined the milk and found 
that it had a distinct smell, and, in addition, an 
objectionable taste. It was only when I heated a 
small quantity that I got a hint as to what was wrong, 
and on proceeding to the farm got ample confirmation 
of what I have already stated, and for some days we 
had to have the cows milked in another shed. 

It may be at times that milk has a nasty taste which 
is due to some food-stuff, such as turnips, given in 
excess. This is not due to taking up any odour, but 
to passage through the system, and thus into milk. 
Such milk is in no way harmful, and conceivably 
it might even be regarded as beneficial owing to the 
quantity of vitamin C found in. turnips. Just as 
milk is an excellent food for children, so it is an 
excellent food for bacteria, which grow and reproduce 
in it to an amazing extent. Milk drawn from a clean, 
healthy cow, by a clean person, into an absolutely 
clean vessel, is devoid of any organisms or germs, but 
it is almost impossible in every-day life to prevent 
some contamination even from the air, in which par- 
ticles of dust, elc., will be found floating. Any of you 
who have watched a stream of sunlight entering a 
room will have seen the sort of particles to which I 
refer. Each of these particles can be regarded as an 
airship carrying bacteria on it, and this is one of 
the ways that organisms get carried about. If some 
of these “‘airships”’ get into the milk, contamination will 
have taken place and the extent of the contamination 
will be governed by the amount of this extraneous 
matter admitted. The germs thus introduced, and 
which fortunately are not commonly pathogenic, find 
a really happy hunting ground, and if the milk is 
about the right temperature, that is to say, about 
blood heat, for them, you may be sure they will thrive 
amazingly. No greater tribute could be paid to the 
wonderful qualities of milk than is paid by these germs 
which have gained entry. I do not attempt to de- 
scribe adequately the immense rate at which they 
reproduce, but it will be quite sufficient to say that 
following contamination of milk as described in warm 
milk, a few hours’ growth will convert a population of 
a few hundreds per cubic centimetre, equal to about 
one-third of a teaspoonful, into many millions per 
cubic centimetre. 


All this has a very important domestic and com- 
mercial aspect, for in direct ratio to the bacterial 
contamination is the life of milk governed. When I 
use the term “ life ’’ I mean that period during which 


milk remains palatable and may be heated without 
breaking or curding, indicating that milk is on the 
breaking point of going sour, and every housewife 
knows what that means. I can now tell her that if 
she has the misfortune to buy milk in the morning 
which goes sour before the day is out, she will know 
that it is due to outside contamination and not to the 
cow, which only too frequently gets the blame. It is 
impossible to attempt any estimate of the financial 
loss incurred annually by the premature souring of 
milk. The householder, the farmer and the dairyman 
alike, know how serious this is, and it adds materially 
to the difficulties of milk production, carriage and 
distribution, particularly in our large centres of 
population, for the larger the population to be served, 
the wider must be the area from which its milk supply 
is drawn and so the interval between production and 
consumption is ever widened. Now if contamination 
takes place in such a simple manner as I have des- 
cribed, what must be the nature of milk which is 
produced in dirty surroundings by dirty milkers, and 
from filth-laden cows? Much of it could only be 
described as a solution of manure. 


But it does not end here, for in such surroundings 
as this, where dirt and darkness predominate, there 
will disease be produced. It may be that the disease 
organisms are introduced to the milk by the manure, 
but it may also ensue on the development of disease 
in the cow’s udder, for a devastating disease like 
tuberculosis is ever progressive in such surroundings, 
and infection is ever taking its toll. This infection is 
capable of being conveyed to our fellow beings, and 
principally to young children; and to what extent 
this source of infection has played its part in the 
untold tragedies that go on from day to day is not 
for me to say, but your Medical Officer of Health 
knows, and could tell you of the misery, the pain, the 
ceaseless sufferings inflicted on the defenceless young 
who cannot help themselves. 


There are thousands who cry out in horror at the 
sufferings of some poor bird or animal, inflicted by 
some brutal or thoughtless owner or custodian, but 
to whom the cry of the little children with twisted, 
deformed limbs conveys nothing. 

When the history of the public health effort of the 
last 30 years comes to be written, and the intimate 
part it has played in the great social uplift, no chapter 
will bear more reading than that which deals with 
the reduction of infant mortality, and the names 
of many of the great pioneers of this great work 
deserve to be blazoned in every capital of the civilised 
world. 

I must ask your pardon for this digression, but I 
can never approach this aspect of my subject without 
becoming very angry at the amazing apathy of a 
large section of the population, and the helpless 
resignation of the remainder, for great as has been the 
effort during the past few years, and widespread the 
improvement, there still remains in distribution a 
quantity of milk which is entirely unfit for either 
human or animal, and this should not be in a so-called 
Christian country in this the 20th century. 
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It may be that I shall be told I do not understand 
the claims of agriculture, or that I am in a hurry. I| 
care not what is said: I know my agriculture only too 
well. I have spent the best years of my life with it 
and have to farm myself, and I say without fear of 
contradiction that the best and more responsible 
agriculturists of this country who are doing every- 
thing they can to produce a good, clean, wholesome, 
raw milk, resent the position in which they find 
themselves due to that section of the producers whose 
product is a constant menace and who care not what 
dangers it may carry so long as they can sell it with 
the least possible trouble to themselves. 

Now let me turn as briefly as possible to legislation. 
It is really, as a rule, a dry-as-dust topic, and I presume 
that it is only those who practise it that can see any 
beauties in the law or its enunciation; but a brief 
survey will serve. 

Up to 1922, when the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) 
Act came into force, the sheet anchor of our milk 
legislation was the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops 
Order, 1885, which was made under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878. This Order was 
really a very excellent one and made wide provisions, 
and gave great discretionary powers, but it was 
unfortunately permissive and not compulsory. Even 
when adopted, it had to be administered by the small 
local authorities, and it naturally followed that just 
as much of it was administered in most rural areas 
as suited, and in most such areas it was a dead letter. 
The larger authorities, such as municipalities, admini- 
stered the Order with much success, and secured great 
improvements of the milk supply produced within 
their areas. 

Later, many authorities, led by Manchester and 
Liverpool, in 1899 secured their Milk Clauses enabling 
them to visit country farms with the object of detect- 
ing cows producing tuberculous milk. The old Local 
Government Board then drafted the Model Milk 
Clauses, and these were adopted by most of the larger 
urban authorities. 

The powers conferred under these clauses were 
extremely limited, but there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the improvement secured, and, admini- 
stered as they were in Manchester, led to a gratifying 
measure of co-operation between the farmers and the 
city; and an enormous mass of information was 
accumulated all over the country-—pointing directly 
to the necessity for further control, principally of 
sources of supply. Several Bills were drafted, but 
each succeeding one was dropped until 1915, when 
the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act, was passed, 
but it was provided that it was not to come into 
operation until at least twelve months after the 
termination of the great war. 

The general upset in the economic conditions of the 
country for some years after the war, led the Govern- 
ment to decide to postpone the operation of the 
Consolidation Act, and in 1922 the Milk and Dairies 
(Amendment) Act was passed. This Act established 
two new principles, the first being to confer on loca} 
authorities the power to refuse registration to a retaiy 


purveyor of milk, and the second was the legal estab- 
lishment of the principle of grading milk really into 
five categories, the first four of which are enunciated 
in the Milk (Special Designations) Order made under 
this amending Act. 

These four categories provide for various qualities 
of milk, and it may be useful to mention them in 
detail :— 

1. Certified. 

2. Grade A (Tuberculin Tested). 

3. Grade A. 

4. Pasteurised. 

(1) For Certified Milk briefly the conditions neces- 
sary are (a) that every animal in the herd must have 
passed the tuberculin test; (b) all milk must be 
bottled on the farm and sold to the consumer in these 
bottles with the seals intact; (c) the milk on bac- 
teriological examination must not contain more than 
30,000 bacteria per c.c., and no coliform bacillus in 
one-tenth of a c.c. The milk must not have been 
treated at any stage with heat. 

Grade A (Tuberculin Tested). The conditions 
applying to this grade are precisely those which govern 
certified milk, except that it need not be bottled on 
the farm, and may be sold by the producer in bulk. 

Grade A. In this grade it is requisite that the cows 
producing the milk should be examined by a qualified 
veterinary surgeon at least once in every three months. 
Any cow which is certified by the veterinary surgeon 
as showing evidence of any disease which is likely to 
affect the milk injuriously shall be isolated or removed 
from the herd as the case may require. The pro- 
ducers must inform the licensing authority of the 
reason for the isolation or removal of an animal, and 
in the case of removal, of the manner in which it has 
been disposed of. 

Holders of a licence to retail Grade A milk are 
required to see that (a) the milk does not contain 
more than 200,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre, and 
(b) no coliform bacillus in one-hundredth of a c.c. 

Pasteurised Milk. The milk shall be pasteurised, 
that is to say, retained at a temperature of between 
145°-150° F. for not less than 30 minutes. The milk 
shall not be heated more than once. The type of 
apparatus used and methods employed shall be such 
as are satisfactory to the licensing authority. The 
treated milk must not contain more than 100,000 
bacteria per cubic centimetre. 

This brief reference gives you a sketchy idea of the 
various qualities of milk provided for and approved 
by licence, under the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) 
Act, 1922, and it may be that the advisers to the 
Government were right in thus providing for a grading 
of a vital food like milk. But the serious point of all 
is that although there are so many grades, the whole 
thing is entirely voluntary, and outside these grades 
is what I have described as the fifth grade, to which 
nothing is done, and it is apparently proposed to 
leave it at that. 

If one were to venture even a tentative opinion on 
this question of grading, I cannot conceive the advis- 
ability of any more than two classes of milk, if classifi- 
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cation be justified at all, and these would be safe 
and unsafe ; but the principle of grading having been 
established, and various qualities of milk provided, 
roughly speaking in accordance with the depth of 
the purse or the purchasing power of the individual, 
surely it would not be asking too much to suggest 
that all milk without exception required for liquid 
consumption should fulfil the requirements of one or 
other of the grades laid down, or it might be required 
that all milk which did not comply with the require- 
ments of the first three grades should be compulsorily 
pasteurised before sent into circulation. 

Such a requirement would at any rate protect the 
poor man who is compelled by economic necessity to 
buy his food supplies in the cheapest market. Believe 
me, there is no question of any political creed or 
socialistic bias in what I say, but having regard to the 
general conditions under which the very poor have to 
bring up their children, it appears to me to be a fact 
which requires no proclamation. 

I now propose to leave this least palatable aspect 
of my subject for the time being, and to deal with the 
more general question of clean milk production 
followed by some facts as to the benefits obtainable 
by liberal milk diets. 

Those of us who have spent many years, some 
practically all our lives, and have some practical 
knowledge of the subject, will I think agree that it is 
a mistake to regard the production of clean milk as a 
highly specialised art calling for all sorts of specialists 
and appliances, all of which add to the cost of produc- 
tion. So much ink has been spilled in this direction 
in the last twenty years that the average man in the 
street has come to regard clean milk production as 
something beyond the achievement of the ordinary 
farmer, and that it is something for which elaborate 
housing for his cattle, elaborate premises for his dairy, 
are absolutely essential, whereas, in fact, if the truth 
be told, it is quite a simple matter and well within the 
compass of any ordinarily intelligently honest 
person, the two fundamental requirements being 
healthy cows and cleanliness in every direction. 
Healthy, clean cows in clean houses, milked by clean 
persons into clean utensils, and served to customers 
in clean vessels. 

To some extent the question of clean milk appears 
to have become a social fetish, and to have attracted 
every crank and enthusiast to take up the cause—to, 
in fact, finish up by making the whole thing as difficult 
as possible and incidentally create as much difficulty 
as they can. 

You have heard my postulates for the production 
of clean milk; well, to every person who can ard does 
comply with these requirements, | would a 
licence to see and encourage him to sell as much as 
possible—the rest I would prohibit entirely from 
selling. Give health authorities power to get this 
carried out, and give to each authority the right to 
control its own sources of production, and then the 
people will get the class of milk it deserves. 

If the health authority elected by the people be a 
progressive body, desirous of preserving the health 


of the community they are responsible for, they will 
soon see to it that every person can be supplied with 
a safe, clean milk at a reasonable price ; if, on the other 
hand, the people set up health committees which are 
dilatory or retrograde, and do not recognise their 
responsibilities, they will get bad supplies, and it will 
maybe serve them right. 

Is elaborate machinery necessary to bring this 
about ? My reply is a decided negative. 

The first requirement is to decide upon your stan- 
dard, then, having done this, establish a general and 
uniform systematised veterinary inspection of all 
dairy cows and premises concerned with the produc- 
tion of milk--the veterinary inspection to be of such 
a character and carried out with such thoroughness 
as to ensure with reasonable certainty the elimination 
of the dangerous cow, the achievement of the object 
in view. The skeleton of this machine is already in 
existence and only requires some re-organisation to 
make it efficient. 

Public authorities, however, frequently have strange 
ideas on this subject. The veterinary surgeon may 
be required to examine cattle, he may indeed apply 
the tuberculin test, but when it comes to prescribing 
the character of the building the animals should live 
in, the man who by his training and experience is an 
expert is ignored, and some other official with the 
haziest knowledge of animals and their habits is 
summoned. The veterinarian can attend to all this 
and do it in such a manner as to give the best practical 
results, and if he can do this as a man trained in 
pathology and bacteriology, why cannot he supervise 
the premises for handling milk? Any clean, cool 
room will do. 

An essential part of any such scheme must be that 
through a co-ordinating head. The head of the 
health service, the Medical Officer of Health, must be 
put in full possession of all the facts, so that he knows 
where he is and is able to act accordingly. 

Let me digress for a moment into the field of cattle 
population, continued Col. Brittlebank. We have 
in this country, according to the latest returns, some 
2,700,000 animals in milk. We know from figures 
which are incontrovertible that no less than 33 per 
cent. of these animals are tuberculous in some form or 
another. Some twenty years ago I attempted to 
estimate the losses which dairy farmers in this country 
suffered annually from this disease alone. I came 
to the conclusion that taking into consideration that 
percentage of animals, their depreciation in value, 
etc., the annual loss to the cattle owners in this coun- 
try could not be less than at least half a million. This 
is what I classify as direct loss. It takes no cogniz- 
ance whatever of the cost of extra feeding, nursing 
and so on, which are required through animals suffer- 
ing from this disease. On this ground alone, I submit 
that supposing there were no public health aspect of 
this question at all, it is quite time that the matter 
were taken up vigorously to reduce these great losses 
which agriculture is suffering every year. Not only 
do these losses occur through tuberculosis itself, but 
all you practitioners know, and all you who are dairy 
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farmers know, that, given tuberculosis in a herd, 
that herd is additionally susceptible to many other 
ailments which are in themselves a direct cause of 
loss. 

I refer, for instance, to the question of pneumonia 
and other ailments which are obviously much more 
frequent in herds where cattle are tuberculous than in 
herds which are clear. We come then back to the 
public health aspect. Of these one million cattle 
which are subject to tuberculosis, it is probably safe 
to say that at least one per cent. of that million pro- 
duces tuberculous milk. I don’t want to over-state 
any figures. I would much rather keep inside of 
what are the actual facts. Each of these cows, 
taking a normal estimate, has an estimated output 
of two gallons per day. It does not require any 
serious imagination to realise what the distribution of 
that milk may mean to the human population. Now, 
I return to this vexed question of the cutting short 
of this infection to man, and I say now, in the light 
of a very long experience—and I say it quite seriously 
that the first essential requirement is the removal 
from all our herds of cattle that are suffering from 
open or active tuberculosis. (Hear, hear.) 


The production of clean milk should no longer be 
allowed to remain the toy of the rich man, and we 
should broadcast—and there should be propaganda 
of an intensive character throughout this country— 
to illustrate to the ordinary dairy farmer who has to 
make his living by production of milk that the pro- 
duction of milk is not, as I have said, a specialised 
art. (Applause.) You have all heard of the difficul- 
ties which are supposed to exist with regard to the 
production of clean milk. So much stress has been 
laid on this point, so much has been written, so many 
elaborate conditions have been given, charts put up, 
and a hundred and one things that had got to be done, 
that the ordinary average farmer has commenced to 
regard the whole thing as quite beyond his compass. 
I do believe, all the same, that the dairy farmer or 
the bulk of them do not realise how really simple it 
is to produce clean milk. (Applause.) We require 
no elaborate buildings, no elaborate plant, and no 
elaborate dairies. What we want is a thorough 
appreciation of the true doctrine of cleanliness. We 
know there are grades of cleanliness as they are 
understood by different grades of society. What 
would be cleanliness to some of us would appear to 
be impossible to others. What would appear to be 
cleanliness to some producers of milk would be filth 
to some other people. Surely it is not a hopeless 
question to educate and get the hearty support of the 
whole of the dairy farmers. I believe if the whole of 
this question of securing a clean milk supply, not only 
free from dirt but clear of disease, were left to the 
veterinary profession, one would see a remarkable 
change in this country within twelve months. Let 
me go further and say—and I want to repeat it-— that 
clean milk production requires no elaborate premises 
at all. I have in my mind now premises which are 
elaborate to the extreme, with every possible device 
that modern ingenuity can suggest, in which there 


has never been a drop of clean milk produced ; and 
I know of other places which have none of these 
appliances whatever, where the buildings are not 
elaborate, but where the very best of clean milk is 
continually produced. (Applause.) 

I, purposely, for some years bought milk for one 
of our hospitals from a farm which was insanitary in 
every possible direction, because I knew the character 
of the individual with whom | was dealing ; and when 
I tell you that that man produced milk which was 
continually equal in bacteria content to what is 
required for ‘certified’? milk, you will probably 
hardly believe me. Winter and summer alike, in 
these insanitary premises, there was a man who 
throughly appreciated the requirements of cleanliness, 
who had faith in the local veterinary surgeon, and 


who believed entirely in the fact that the advice given ° 


him by the veterinary surgeon was for his own good. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The liquid milk production of this country may be 
said to represent something like two gallons per head 
of the cows and heifers in milk, numbering 2,700,000. 
But it is perfectly appalling when we realise the 
extraordinarily small amount of milk which is con- 
sumed per head of the population. This has been 
referred to more than once. The estimated quantity 
is less than half a pint per day. It really becomes 
so small as to be hardly worth consideration in many 
families. But if you will take the trouble to read a 
work done under the control of the Medical Research 
Council, by Dr. Cory Mann, you cannot but be im- 
pressed by the extraordinary value of milk used in 
addition to the ordinary diet of children. The figures 
there are really almost at times beyond comprehension. 
I mention this because I believe that the best work a 
man can do is to encourage people to give as much 
fresh milk as they possibly can to their children. 
Those of us who are interested in the rearing of live- 
stock know that there is nothing that will give the 
same results as the mother’s milk. We know that is 
the case in calves and all other animals, and it is a 
curious thing that this “ foster mother of humanity ” 
(the cow) should be able to confer this enormous 
benefit in the rearing of children. (Applause.) 

With regard to the distribution of milk, I do not 
propose to refer at any great length to the general 
methods in use. They are all familiar, and you are 
all well cognisant of the various methods—some of 
them fairly clean, but most of them pretty dirty 
the open can, the chap probably smoking a cigarette 
or pipe, dirty clothes— these are commonly in evidence 
in most centres of population. And the people seem 
perfectly contented ; but it cannot be imagined such 
methods as those can ever be satisfactory in the 
distribution of a fluid which has such an extraordinary 
capacity for growing bacteria. I am strongly of 
opinion that there is only one way in which milk can 
be properly and satisfactorily distributed and that is 
in bottles. I know that one of our distinguished 
representatives of the profession raised somewhat of 
a scare in Dublin a few days ago about the distribution 
of milk in bottles because of some alleged Vital objec- 
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tion to the disc which is used to put on the top of 
ordinary milk bottles. Well, I think one can raise 
objections to nearly anything, if one wants to be 
meticulous and to lose sight of the practicalities of 
life. I am prepared to say here and now, that I see 
nothing against the bottle, which is more satisfactory 
for everyday use in the distribution of milk, particu- 
larly a bottle such as this. [The lecturer held up a 
certain make of bottle with a wood pulp dise provided 
for the purpose. Clean milk, put into sterilised 
bottles, and so sealed will keep quite sufficiently long 
(at any rate for two days, at least) to be used in the 
ordinary families.] Ordinary milk obtained under 
experimental circumstances or conditions I have kept 
frequently for four days. Of course, that is too much 
to expect under commercial conditions; and this 
bottle [holding it up] is a novel bottle. Do you notice, 
he said, it has a thickened piece of glass at the bottom, 
and its great virtue is, I see, that it is entirely rounded 
inside without corners, which allows it to be easily 
cleaned. The only disadvantage it seems to have is 
that its base curves into a narrower radius than its 
body and appears that it might be easily knocked over, 
especially when put into an automatic bottle cleaning 
machine. But, all the same I have seen no bottle 
which is better than this one. Housewives who want 
to keep milk pure, must remember that these organ- 
isms or germs like milk very much, and housewives 
should keep the milk in a cool place always. In that 
way, they will be able to keep it longer before it 
begins to turn sour. One great difficulty in the 
commercial production of milk is the sterilisation of 
those vessels with some sort of equipment. But in 
nearly every farm there is a set boiler which is occa- 
sionally used for the household washing. I have yet 
to learn thal that makes a boiler any less valuable 
for the sterilisation of the milk bottles on a farm. 
In the wooden lid of the boiler make a small hole in 
the centre through which an iron pipe can be put. 
In that way you can get the steam necessary for the 
sterilisation of the vessels. But these bottles are a 
different matter, and it is a serious question for the 
dairyman {to sterilise or steam bottles unless he has 
a proper sterilising appliance. Another method, to 
make sure that the bottles are sterilised thoroughly, 
is by soaking them in a solution of soda for at, least 
48 hours. It seems a long time, but the bottles 
cleaned by the ordinary methods understood by the 
housewife are not sterilised. It is no use putting 
milk in unsterilised vessels. I do want to remind 
you, and impress upon you, that the production of 
clean milk is not the serious problem that many 
people have told us. We well know that clean milk 
can be produced perfectly well with no elaborate 
premises, as I have said before. The services of the 
veterinary surgeon can be employed to very good 
purpose on a dairy farm. Finally, the time is fast 
approaching, if it has not already arrived, when a 
definite effort should be made to reduce the incidence 
of bovine tuberculosis in this country. No such effort 
will be of the slightest value, unless it is initiated in 
the first instance by a complete survey of the whole 
of the herds in this country by the veterinary prac- 


titioners and the removal of animals suffering from 
open tuberculosis. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT said: I am sure you will join with 
me in expressing our gratitude for Col. Brittlebank 
coming here to give us such an interesting and import- 
ant talk on a pure milk supply. I venture to think 
that there is no more important subject from the 
public health point of view, and if this lecture has done 
no more than to stimulate thought amongst those 
associated with the production and distribution of a 
pure supply of milk for the public consumption, it 
will have served its purpose. (Applause.) 


THE TRADES EXHIBITION. 


An Effective Feature. 

The value to every practitioner attending a veter- 
inary congress of a representative display of the most 
recently issued products and appliances has always been 
unquestioned, but at this year’s trades exhibition 
this fact was for the first time accorded official 
recognition in the performance by the President of a 
pleasant and useful little ceremony in formally open- 
ing the trade show. By this means our friends who 
had laboured long in the erection and equipment of a 
record number of most attractive stands were enabled 
to enjoy a massed introduction to the members at the 
outset of what we hope and believe to have been to the 
exhibitors an entirely satisfying Congress week. It was 
pleasant to meet so many old exhibitors and to welcome 
several new ones, while it was a matter of great gratifi- 
cation to those who arranged the accommodation to 
learn from the former that the facilities provided at 
Newcastle eclipsed those of previous years. 

The Exhibition Hall was well filled at 9-30 a.m. 
on Monday, September 3rd, when the opening cere- 
mony took place. 

The PRESIDENT said: It is my privilege this morn- 
ing, on your behalf, to declare this exhibition open. 
I think this is the first occasion on which there has 
been a formal opening of this exhibition, which has 
been a constant feature of our Congress for many years. 
I hope it will be continued as a very important part 
of our annual function for the future. 

I think you will all agree with me that these are 
perhaps the finest surroundings we have had in the 
history of the Association, and the exhibition is very 
much enhanced by the beautiful setting we see here 
to-day. (Hear, hear.) We are very much indebted 
to our exhibitors for the trouble they have taken in 
coming here to show us the latest improvements which 
have been made in surgical equipment and matters of 
therapeutical interest. (Applause.) Some of us older 
members are inclined to envy the opportunities which 
the younger men have to-day; the way in which 
certain products are put up appears to be a very great 
advantage to the busy practitioner, and I am sure 
it is of very great interest to note the advance which 
has taken place in connection with the needs and re- 
quirements of our profession. 
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I hope all of you will avail yourselves of the oppor- 
tunity of discussing, with the gentlemen in charge, the 
merits of the great number of products you see so 
tastefully arranged around you. You will find them 
anxious to assist you in the most pleasant manner pos- 
sible and to give you all the information that you wish. 

I do not know that I have anything further to say, 
other than to declare this exhibition open. (Applause.) 

Mr. Vivian Hew tert, of Messrs. Hewlett and Co., 
speaking on behalf of the representatives of exhibiting 
firms, said: On behalf of my fellow exhibitors, 
I wish to thank you very much for your courtesy in 
coming down this morning and particularly for the 
very kindly welcome you have extended to us. Our 
thanks are specially due to the local Committee, with 
special reference to the local Secretary, Capt. Rider, 
for the excellent arrangements which have been made, 
which I can assure you are more than satisfactory. 
(Hear, hear.) I venture to hope that the efforts we 
have made and will make will prove mutually success- 

‘ful and will meet with the approval of the veterinary 
surgeons attending this Congress. (Applause.) 

The exhibit of Messrs. Armour Company, Ltd., of 
Queen’s House, Kingsway, specially featured capsules 
of medicinal products of animal origin, such as diges- 
tive ferments, individual and mixed glandular pro- 
ducts, in capsule and liquid form for oral administra- 
tion, and ampoule form for intra-muscular injection. 

A special display of catgut ligatures, corpus luteum 
powder from pregnant sows for hyper-ovarian con- 
ditions, concentrated fluid extract of liver for pernicious 
anemia, and thyroid for corrections of the general 
metabolism was shown. 

The display was illustrative of the advance of 
organotherapeutics amongst veterinarians, and reports 
of the success of the various treatments were from time 
to time made. 

Messrs. Bayer Products, Ltd, exhibited a number of 
their more important chemo-pharmaceutical and bio- 
logical preparations for veterinary use. These in- 
cluded Odylen, which now occupies a foremost 
place among skin dressings on account of its great 
efficacy in the severest cases of eczema and follicular 
mange; Aricyl, an injectable arsenical tonic, 
distinguished by the rapidity with which the desired 
effect is attained; Tolid, an organic chlorine com- 
pound, used as a dusting powder for the treatment of 
wounds by the dry Dakin method; Protargol 
sticks for the treatment of vaginal catarrh in cattle ; 
Istizin, a synthetic organic compound chemically 
related to emodin, the active principle of rhubarb, 
aloes, buckthorn, etc., and a reliable yet mild 
purgative for horses and all other domestic animals; 
Luminal, the well-known sedative and hypnotic, 
recommended for hysteria and fits in dogs; Om- 
nadin, a new non-specific vaccine for stimulation 
therapy ; Susserin, an approved bactericidal serum 
of rapid action for the treatment and prophylaxis of 
swine erysipelas; and the ‘“ Bayer Cross” brand of 
Tetanus Antitoxin. 

In addition to special leaflets and folders, a useful 
sixty-page veterinary compendium was distributed 
at the stand. 


Veterinary Antiphlogistine was exhibited by The 
Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., London, E.3. While 
Antiphlogistine is perhaps better known to the medical 
man than to the veterinary surgeon, the latter has 
long recognised its usefulness in the treatment of in- 
flammatory disorders. 

The nature of the preparation makes it especially 
useful in the treatment of animals, because it is easy 
to apply and its adhesiveness ensures its retention in 
place,even under the most unfavourable circumstances. 
The need for only infrequent renewal is a further 
advantage that appeals to the busy veterinary surgeon. 
Veterinary Antiphlogistine is prepared in three 
convenient sizes : 5 ozs., 1740zs. and 5 lbs. 

At the stand of Messrs. Genatosan, Limited, of 
Loughborough, a full range of the vaccines of the 
Pasteur Institute and Associated Laboratories was 
displayed. ‘The world fame of the Pasteur Institute 
is in itself a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of 
these products, for which Genatosan, Limited, are 
distributing agents. 

Among the interesting types of vaccines displayed, 
Nator B attracted attention. It has been used 
with very considerable success in the preventive vac- 
cination of bovines against contagious abortion. 
Other products displayed were the original anti- 
anthrax vaccines of the Pasteur Institute, and anti- 
blackleg vaccines and sera of Professors Leclainche 
and Vallée, tetanus anti-toxin and anatoxin, and also 
the anti-tetanic serum, which is concentrated to a 
strength of over 5,000 U.S.A. units. 

A strong point was made of the vaccine treatment 
of bovine mastitis and mammitis: Mulsor being re- 
commended for general treatment and Diamil for local 
treatment. The importance of mastitis is only too 
well known to practitioners resident in dairying dis- 
tricts, and any treatment which successfully deals 
with this disease must prove of very great advantage 
to the profession. 

Cytor, a multivalent vaccine for the treatment of 
all streptococcal infections, polyvalent serum for dis- 
temper, and the different types of Pasteur Institute 
tuberculin, were introduced among other exhibits on 
this stand. 

An exhibit that created agreat deal of interest was 
that of the Gray Horseshoe Pad Co., Ltd., the sole 
manufacturers of Gray’s Patent Flexible Bridge Pads, 
known as “ Gragrips.”’ 

The successful achievements of this speciality, 
under “ acid tests ”’ of practical trials on all types of 
horses, both on slippery roads and across country, 
have been mentioned from time to time in this journal, 
but we feel that urgent realisation of the widely 
recognised deterrent to horse interests, namely, 
slippery roads, warrants our again drawing attention to 
a successful means of combating the evil by this proved 
method of shoeing. The interests of horses can be best 
furthered by the logical means of increasing their 
efficiency, with the object of their successfully holding 
their own in competition against mechanical transport. 

As drastic economy is the vogue, sight should not 
be lost of the important fact that an additional ex- 
penditure showing, in recorded practical results, 
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monetary savings many times greater than the initial 
expenditure, is in reality an important measure of 
economy, and that, vice-versa, loss of full efficiency 
(particularly when that efficiency can be attained at a 
trifling cost) cannot be considered true or sound 
economy. 

The manufacturers of ‘“‘Gragrips” desire to emphasise 
the most important fact that their structure and 
consequent effect is entirely and distinctly different 
from any other pad on the market—mentioning three 
separate reasons, namely 

1. The clean, flexible, steel bridge holding rubber, 
specially constructed to give under pressure from the 
frog, constitutes an additional frog rivetted to the 
shoe. 

2. The effective operative power is derived by utili- 
ing the downward movement of the frog itself each 
time the foot bears weight. 

3. The beneficial results of ensuring correct func- 
tioning of the frog, manifest themselves by producing 
or maintaining cool healthy feet, by virtue of proper 
blood circulation throughout the whole foot, with 
pathological results similar to those of the bar shoe; 
extra advantages being that they are lighter, they 
prevent slipping, and that intermittent frog pressure 
instead of continuous pressure is secured for the reason 
that it is only when the foot bears weight that frog 
pressure is operative. 

Authentic verification regarding efficiency, savings, 
beneficial results to feet, and general welfare, by 
ameliorating working conditions of horses, can be 
obtained from the Gray Pad Co., Ltd. Personal 
investigations, obtained from members of the pro- 
fession well qualified by practical observations during 
the past few years, fully confirm fulfilment of the 
claims made for the appliance to which reference is 
made. These justify a strong recommendation to 
those who have not yet taken the opportunity of 
actively co-operating in the worthy object of lifting the 
slippery road handicap from the horse, which animal 
has been, and may still be, considered the mainstay of 
veterinarians. 

The exhibit of Messrs. C. J. Hewlett and Son, Ltd., 
of Charlotte Street, London, E.C., was very ornate. 
The handsome mahogany stand, which had been made 
in the firm’s own shop-fitting department, showed’ the 
numerous specimen bottles to the best advantage. 
Prominence was given to Parophyroxia, which has been 
popular with the profession for the last 25 years as a 
remedy for colic impaction, and to Iodermiol, a non- 
irritant and non-staining preparation of iodine, sup- 
plied in the form of oil, ointment and pessaries. The 
combination of Ung. Iodermiol with Methyl Salicylate 
has recently been recommended for rheumatism. 
Hormonigen tablets for cattle and dogs are of recent 
introduction, and combine the various hormones in 
convenient form, while Elixir Hormonigen, prepared 
from the fresh glands, has proved efficacious, parti- 
cularly for chorea in dogs. For painless and blood- 
less operations an improved form of Inject. Adrenal- 
Eucaine has been introduced, which is double strength 
and reduces, therefore, the time it is necessary to wait 


while infiltration in the tissues takes place in order 
thoroughly to anesthetise the part. Antithermogen, 
in its new aluminium containers, is well-known to the 
veterinary profession and removes the necessity of 
using foreign preparations where a substitute for 
the old-fashioned poultice is required in inflammatory 
conditions. Among the older favourites were Viro- 
phos, the tonic food for dogs; Filisol capsules for 
fluke ; Curex, a non-greasy eczema cream ; Chloroxy- 
dine, a useful tonic ; and Myroxline, for mange and 
ringworm. 

A special display was made of vaccines, sera, bac- 
terins and aggressins of the Pasteur Institute, the 
Bacteriological Institute, Tours, and the Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories. An cestral hormone solution 
from the latter laboratory attracted attention, as 
it is claimed that 80 per cent. of cases of functional 
sterility in cattle and bitches have been successfully 
treated with it. It is also moderately priced at 6s. 6d. 
per dose. Messrs. Hewlett and Son have a new circu- 
lar describing these various vaccines and sera that will 
be sent to any veterinary surgeon on application. 

The surgical instrument display included all-metal 
hypodermic syringes for the intradermal tuberculin test, 
and their “‘ Unique” syringe that can be used also for 
ordinary hypodermic injections. There were also 
shown a new tube for milk fever syringe, suggested by 
a well-known practitioner, with metal case that 
keeps it in an aseptic condition when not in use ; 
a mouth-gag, devised for administering remedies to 
sheep, with special forceps for giving capsules ; the 
cow-gag devised by the late Mr. Trevor Williams, and 
his stomach pump for the hydro-therapy treatment of 
horses and cattle. 

An attractively-displayed exhibit was that staged 
by the Holborn Surgical Instrument Co., Ltd., of 26 
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Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus. Amongst the veter- 
inary instruments of all descriptions shown by this 
firm were the following :— 

Knives, scissors, hypodermic syringes, and a great 
variety of stainless steel needles, pumps and trocars ; 
Albrechsten’s instruments for the sterility of cows ; 
bloodless castrators (Burdizzo’s method) ; bull holders, 
nose punches and cattle-marking instruments ; Hob- 
day’s sets for roaring and general operations ; Hob- 
day’s anesthetic apparatus, parturition and udder 
jnstruments. 

Messrs. C. H. Huish and Co., of 55 Lambs Conduit 
Street, London, W.C.1, the well-known instrument 
makers, had their usual excellent exhibit of veter- 
inary surgical instruments and appliances for all 
purposes connected with the profession. This firm 
always make a bold show of instruments used in 
artificial insemination and sterility, and they had on 
view their “‘ Certes’’ and metal inseminators, Pro- 
fessor Neilsen’s os fixation forceps, double channel 
catheters and single flow ditto. There was also a 
good selection of dental instruments, both equine and 
canine. Amongst the latter, Gray’s mouth gags 
met with appreciation. Other canine exhibits in- 
cluded obstetric forceps, aseptic probangs, catheters, 
etc. Syringes of various designs for milk fever cases 
and teat instruments of all kinds were on view. 
Pasteur vaccines and biological products of the 
Institute de Toulouse were also exhibited, and mention 
must be made of the “ Abortoscope ” for the detection 
of infectious abortion of cattle, which should have a 
great future in the hands of the profession, and for 
which Messrs. Huish have been appointed sole British 
agents. 

The International Serum Company, Norwich, were 
again in evidence with an excellent exhibit, Mr Howes 
being in charge. 

The exhibition arranged by Messrs Parke, Davis 
and Co., manufacturing chemists, of Beak Street, 
Regent Street, London, W.1, included capsules of 
tetrachlorethylene, which are marketed under the 
name Nema” worm capsules. Tetrachlorethylene 
has been shown by the experiments of Hall and 
Shillinger (of the United States Department of 
Agriculture) to be an effective agent for use against 
round-worms and hookworms. ‘The several sizes of 
“Nema” capsules marketed contain 3 minims, 16 
minims, 42 minims and 80 minims. This firm also 
prepares capsules of carbon tetrachloride (1 c.c.) 
for the treatment of fluke disease in sheep, and capsules 
of Liquid Extract of Male Fern (28 minim) for use in 
the same condition and also for the expulsion of tape- 
worms. 

The exhibit also included a number of gland prepara- 
tions—the well-known Adrenalin Chloride Solution, 
Parathyroid and Calcium Tablets, Thyroid Gland 
Tablets. Ovarian Substance, Ovarian Residue (whole 
ovarian tissue without corpus luteum) and tablets of 
various gland combinations. Prominence was also 
given to Pituitrin, the original posterior pituitary 
extract, and it is noteworthy that workers in the 
Parke, Davis and Company Research Laboratories 


have recently isolated two hormones from the pos- 
terior pituitary gland. One of these active principles 
has the characteristic oxytocic effect and is called 
Oxytocin and the other exerts the characteristic 
pressor effect and is known as Vasopressin. The 
diuretic—antidiuretic effect is associated with the 
pressor principle, which is also apparently the factor 
responsible for restoring tonics to the intestinal mus- 
culature in post-operative stasis. 


A new type of bacterial antigen was represented by 
Canine Distemper Mixed Antigen (Canine Distemper 
Immunogen). Already considerable success has at- 
tended the use of various immunogens in human prac- 
tice, and their properties and mode of administration 
were described in a paper contributed to the British 
Medical Journal, July 3l1st, 1926, by Sir Thomas 
Horder and Dr. N. S. Ferry. Canine Distemper 
Immunogen represents the soluble antigens from 
Bacillus bronchisepticus, streptococcus, staphylococcus 
and Bacillus coli of canine origin, and its use is sug- 
gested in connection with distemper associated with 
Bacillus bronchisepticus infection. The advantages of 
an immunogen over other bacterial antigens are 
that as it is relatively free from bacterial cells and toxins, 
there is less local or general reaction and, in con- 
sequence, doses may be given with greater frequency. 


A representative display of the firm’s leading 
specialities was also made, including Metagen and Cod- 
Liver Oil Emulsion, which presents fat-soluble 
vitamins “ A” and “ D” together with water-soluble 
vitamin “B” and is physiologically tested before 
issue, germicidal soap, Flavolin, Thermofuge, Fecto, 
Digifortes—a fat-free tincture of  Digitalis— 
Thermofuge, Hydrogen Peroxide Solution. Local 
anesthetics included Codrenine, Locasthetic, 
and Parcaine. There was also a display of serums, 
bacterins, tuberculins and other biological products. 

The veterinary exhibition emphasised the effect 
which recent progress in human medicine has had on 
veterinary practice. This is particularly noticeable in 
prophylaxis, which promises to attract increased atten- 
tion from veterinary practitioners. Amongst the out- 
standing features of the exhibition was a wide range of 
serological products contributed by Burroughs, Well- 
come and Co. A notablé@ amount of technical and 
scientific information was provided with commendable 
clarity by means of a series of charts. These dealt 
with the prevention of lamb dysentery, swine ery- 
sipelas, infective jaundice, blackleg, braxy, roup, etc., 
by means of “ Wellcome” Serological Products. 
In addition, a striking series of actual specimens of 
the parts of diseased animals was shown. 

Included in this section were the heads of fowls 
showing typical roup lesions in the comb, wattles, 
mouth, etc. ; swine erysipelas, contracted naturally 
and artificially produced, was illustrated by specimens 
showing swine erysipelas lesions on nose and lower 
jaw, and a fore-arm of pig showing typical skin lesions. 
Other specimens, such as the intestine of lamb showing 
the ulceration caused by the lamb dysentery bacillus, 
the lung of dog showing hemorrhages due to lepto- 
spiral jaundice, etc., were exhibited. 
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It is noteworthy, particularly at a time when foreign 
preparations are being placed: prominently on the 
British market, that all ‘ Wellcome” veterinary 
sera, vaccines and tuberculins are prepared in Eng- 
land at the Wellcome Physiological Research Labora- 
tories, Langley Court, Beckenham, Kent. 

It is only in consequence of alphabetical arrangement 
that we deal last with the outstanding display, occupy- 
ing three stands, made by Messrs. Willows, Francis, 
Butler and Thompson, Ltd., who have been for nearly 
two centuries the leading wholesale druggists to the 
veterinary profession. Messrs. Willows presented a 
striking display of their numerous specialities, many 
of which have been in daily use by generations of 
practitioners throughout the kingdom, as well as the 
modern elegant preparations which the firm are con- 
stantly bringing out. 

We may particularly draw attention to “ Willows’ ” 
Anesthetic Chloroform, which is prepared with a view 
to absolute reliability This claim was fully demon- 
strated in its use, as in previous years, at the operations 
during the Congress, where its action was perfect in 
every case. 

The firm have also a local anesthetic, “‘ Willows’ 
Chlorocain, which has received universal commenda- 
tion for being safe, reliable and rapid. It does not 
contain cocaine and is quite free from any toxic risks, 

They also showed a range of packed preparations 
put up and labelled as desired, which should ease the 
work of dispensing. 

Their varied display of instruments attracted much 
attention and interest. 

They have an outfit for the oxygen treatment of 
distemper in dogs and a pocket outfit with oxygen 
in small cylinders which will prove useful for easy 
portability and ready application. 

Messrs. Willows are evidently prepared to deal with 
every requirement of the surgeon in instruments, 
both of the regular type and the latest modern models. 

The progressive character of the firm was illustrated 


. by an admirable show of ultra-violet ray apparatus, 


particularly adapted for veterinary use and at quite 
reasonable cost. 

The firm of Willows is to be congratulated on its 
proud history and on maintaining this reputation by 
its display at each successive Congress, which oul- 
minated in their Newcastle-on-Tyne exhibition. 


VETERINARY STUDENT CREWw’s SUCCEss. 


The Sydney Morning Herald of July 30th features a 
fine photograph of the winning crew in the University 
Inter-Faculty Rowing Championship, and below we are 
gratified to read “ Veterinary Science won by a quarter 
length from Law and Engineering.’”’ Come on London ! 


PERSONAL. 
Mr. Frederick, of Northumberland 
treet, Morecambe, veterinary surgeon (net personalty, 
£5,285), £7,613. 


R.C.V.8. Osrrvary. 


SHEATHER, Charles Herbert, 50a York Terrace, London. 
Graduated, 17th December, 1902, London. Died, 27th 
August, 1928. 


DISCUSSIONS ON PAPERS PRESENTED TO CONGRESS. 


No. 1.—The Veterinarian in Public Health.* 

The discussion on the paper submitted by Mr. H. T. 
Matthews (Liverpool), on The Veterinarian in Public 
Health,’ was well sustained. The PrestpEnt (Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh) occupied the chair, and repeated his welcome 
to the delegates and the visitors who might not have 
attended the inaugural meeting on the Saturday. He 
hoped that all would look in at the Trades Exhibition, 
which, he thought, was one of the finest they had yet 
held. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. James MeAllan, 
M.A., B.Se., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Inspector, Aberdeen. 

Mr. McA.uan said: First of all let me congratulate 
Mr. Matthews on his very stimulating, thought-provoking, 
and exceedingly clever paper. But let me confess that, 
as a paper on which to open a discussion, he has set the 
opener a difficult task ; for he has ranged over such a wide 
field that the opener cannot possibly tackle all his points : 
yet the paper must arouse a great deal of discussion 
amongst this audience, since so many aspects of this 
question of the veterinary surgeon in public health touch 
individual members. After all, the ability of a writer 
to get the many to discuss is to be commended. This 
paper will surely do that ! 

Let me say generally of Mr. Matthews’ paper, that 
it runs through the whole gamut of feeling. The essayist 
wallows in the slough of despond, and reaches visionary 
heights from which he can discern or construct an Utopia 
that is naturally worth viewing, as all Utopias are. Mr. 
Matthews is too pessimistic in parts, and seldom optimistic 
at all. He is sparing in his praise of individuals and their 
efforts, and really, I think, far too hesitating in his recog- 
nition of the accomplishments of our profession in a field 
into which, after all, we are comparative new-comers. Not 
that I wish to be complacently satisfied, but we must 
recognise that all public health—and I take public health 
in the broadest sense as laid down by Mr. Matthews—is 
of comparatively recent birth. In some fields or branches 
of that public health work progress may have been more 
rapid than in others, but progress on the whole has been 
slow, achievements sometimes great, and credit for some 
of these achievements difficult to apportion. For example, 
I put it forward tentatively that all the apparent improve- 
ment in public health in its narrow sense as applied to the 
general improvement in the health of the human part of 
this world, as evidenced by the lower death rate, is not 
due entirely to the efforts of medical officers of health, 
but is due in great part to the improved conditions of life 
generally, such as higher wages and improved working 
environment and such like. What I wish to stress is that 
the actual tackling of disease by administrative methods 
does not necessarily mean a decline in the incidence of 
that disease, either human or animal. Examples of such 
diseases in both fields readily occur to all. I need men- 
tion only measles and scarlet fever in the human, and 
swine fever amongst animal diseases. Attempts to con- 
trol these have so far had little or no effect on their incid- 
ence, although control measures adopted may have had 


* Paper presented by Mr. H. T. Matthews, B.V.Sc., F.R.C.V.S.. 
D.V.H., Liverpool. 
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some effect on the results of the disease. Disease, of 
whatever kind, is not something that can be merely tackled 
to be eliminated. There are factors innumerable that 
enter into the count, some known, some unknown, many 
not understood. 

I shall now take some of the more salient points in Mr. 
Matthews’ paper and attempt to deal with them. 

That our first duty is to prevent disease I think no one 
will doubt, and that it does rule every veterinary surgeon’s 
daily life, I think no one will dispute. It has become a 
second nature to us to think and act in terms of prevention 
in all disease, and I do not think that motives other than 
a desire to do our work well enter into the question. I 
mean that, to most of us, the only rational way to deal 
with disease is on preventive lines. The preventive, as 
Mr. Matthews says, is in our case so intimately bound up 
with the economic and may become so prominent at 
times, that one can imagine that it frequently obscures the 
idealistic scientific leanings of all of us. Yet we must 
recognise it. 

Mr. Matthews touches on the question of the veterinary 
surgeon in practice and his relation to public health work. 
Here some may think we are on very controversial grounds, 
but to me there is no doubt that in any scheme of public 
health work every veterinary surgeon is included. Some 
of us may be devoting our whole energies exclusively to 
what is called public health work, but without the aid 
and close co-operation of every member of the profession 
such work cannot fully succeed. In stating that, I would 
also point out that I fear that it is frequently the veterinary 
surgeon in practice who does not realise that and not the 
official in public health work. We must all be in this 
public health work, just as I believe the medical profession 
is beginning to realise that medical officers of health 
cannot do everything and that their problem will soon be 
this: How far can we get the general practitioner into this 
work, and what exactly will be his sphere ? He must come 
in if full success is to be attained. So I would emphasise 
that in any field of public work, to whatever extent it 
may develop, we must all take part. That does not mean 
any controversies between official and practitioner. It 
goes beyond that—the working together in close co-opera- 
tion for the good of client and animal and, it incidentally 
follows, for the good of ourselves. We must get over the 
narrowness that so frequently threatens to divide the 
profession. We are all out for one end, be we teachers, 
officials, or general practitioners, and it is only by realising 
that that we shall make a success of the public health work 
that will, I believe, utlimately be ours. 

Mr. Matthews rightly urges that we should assume 
responsibility for animal health, and he urges that in con- 
sequence we should be given a greater measure of autonomy. 
By autonomy what exactly does he mean? If he means 
that we get power to work on our own in this broad field 
of public health work, then I do not agree with his aims. 
Disease is disease always, and cannot be separated off and 
dealt with in patches. We must co-operate with all 
workers against disease if we are going to justify our 
existence. Whether it is research into disease or the 
mere controlling of disease, it is certain that isolation is 
impossible. Progress in both research and control has, 


in the past, I think, been retarded by this search for 
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autonomy both by individuals in professions, and by the 
professions themselves. Co-operation and team work 
between professions dealing with disease problems is 
essential to success in any one of the professions. Autonomy 
to a certain extent we must have in any field of work, but 
we must not think of autonomy as isolation. Nor does it 
mean subservience to workers who are ignorant of our 
own duties as indicated by Mr. Matthews in his rather 
pessimistic paragraph relating to medical officers of 
health and chief corstables. The old cry of th» medical 
officer of health who takes responsibility for everyone and 
everything in his department is dying out, and the reason 
for that excellent change of view is due to ourselves. My 
experience, and I can certainly say it is that of the majority 
of veterinary officers in Scotland, at any rate, is that no 


medical officer of health wants to interfere with the_ 


veterinary officer's legitimate sphere of activities, The 
medical officer of health welcomes him as a colleague 

~(applause)—as one of his staff, as one to whom he can 
refer in matters of mutual interest ; and we have taught 
the medical officer of health the advantage in his own 
change of outlook, by the value of our work, and the 
efficiency that is ours. I say that deliberately, for it 
contrasts with Mr. Matthews’ slightly pessimistic outlook, 
to be able to say we are appreciated, and that it is our own 
efforts that have brought that appreciation about. Mixing 
as we now do with our medical confréres at all conferences 
and congresses, and holding our own with them, it follows 
that we must and do take our proper place. From my 
last remarks I think I am justified in saying that the 
veterinary officer in the public health work of an area— 
public health in the narrow sense that most of us think 
of and not in the broader sense of which Mr. Matthews 
writes—should be one of the staff of the medical officer 
of health. I do not believe in the full autonomy of the 
veterinary inspector. The medical officer should be the 
administrative head, for no department can exist without 
an administrative head, and the veterinary officer left 
to carry out the duties that lie to his hand. After all, on 
questions of public health the medical officer of health 
should be the final judge, and it should be in no sense 
derogatory to us to work with any man who knows his 
job. The type of medical officer of health who interferes 
with what is our own particulgr legitimate field of work 
is fast dying out. 

On the vexed question of the chief constable and his 
part under the diseases of animals administration, I do not 
intend to say much. This I would say, that there are 
few chief constables who would not willingly give up the 
work if they could, but with the present number of veterin- 
ary surgeons available I think administration would be 
almost impossible to carry out in every case; so that 
some uniformity has to be adopted, and for county areas, 
at any rate, with an inadequate veterinary staff, the 
present methods are perhaps the best, provided always, 
of course, that there is no encroachment on the legitimate 
duties of veterinary surgeons. 

I quite recognise the difficulties dwelt on by Mr. 
Matthews of the dual control of the Ministry of Health 
and the Ministry of Agriculture, and the only solution to 
that would be the establishment of a Veterinary State 
Service, but, again, that Service would have to be con- 
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trolled by some Department. Would Mr. Matthews 
suggest such a Service independent of both? If our 
duties relate to both human and animal diseases, how can 
we combine them, since both affect the two Departments ? 
The question of central administration is, I think, almost 
insoluble, at least in England, for, as you all know, in 
Scotland the Board of Health is intensely interested in us 
and working hard to establish our position. England, 
with its antiquated legislation, lags behind, but I am 
convinced that Scotland, as usual, will, by force of example 
in well-doing, bring enlightenment to the benighted 
Sassenach. (Laughter.) 

The difficulties of the control of meat and milk, as 
detailed by Mr. Matthews, exist in many places I believe, 
and are really great. Briefly, my opinion is that the 
veterinary officer by his training is alike qualified to deal 
with all questions of meat and milk inspection and control, 
and that that should be his job, under the administrative 
control, of course, of the medical officer of health. That, 
to my mind, is the ideal, and would do away with the 
difficulties of dual supervision still prevalent in many 
places. Again, Scotland is in advance of England, for 
there practically all that work is in our hands and the 
system is working excellently. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Matthews that inefficient 
control of our milk supplies has resulted in pasteurisation. 
Whilst desirous of not entering into the vexed question 
of pasteurisation, and whilst admitting that pasteurised 
milk may not be the best, yet I cannot but say that under 
the present state of our milk supplies pasteurisation is 
necessary. After all, we must hasten slowly, and although 
our country may have lagged behind in matters of milk 
production, yet I am convinced that she will yet come 
ahead. The growth of the production and sale of graded 
milks is a certain indication of that. However, I do not 
wish to enter into discussion on milk. 

On page 44 of the handbook, Mr. Matthews gives credit 
to the successful efforts to stamp out certain well-known 
diseases, but yet he cannot give full credit and, frankly, 
I cannot understand his outlook. Surely, it is no small 
achievement to have cleared this country of sheep-pox, 
rabies, pleuro-pneumonia, and other diseases. Mr. 
Matthews seems to regret that this stamping out was 
prompted by economics and not by purely scientific 
desires. As he admitted himself, the economic aspect 
of disease control in animals is perhaps the most important 
side of all. 

On page 45 Mr. Matthews sinks to the depths of pessim- 
ism, for he seems to see no good in anything. Such 
diseases as anthrax, swine fever, and sheep scab he sees 
remaining at the same level. Granted they are, but ig 
there no consolation to us in stating that although there are 
six to seven hundred cases of anthrax annually in the 
British Isles, yet practically no cases of human anthrax 
occur from these cases? Surely we do our work well 
here! I cannot agree with Mr. Matthews that our markets 
are as bad as he says or our transport as primitive. I 
always consider that the ideal in such things cannot be 
obtained, but I am convinced that we do well if we do 
what legislation compels us to do. Economic considera- 
tions always put a limit even to the construction of a 
market or the means taken to clean and disinfect the cattle 


float and, after all, public health in its broadest aspect is 
affected by all such matters. In the strain for the ideal 
one does damage by making conditions for the producer 
not only uneconomic but physically impossible. There is 
a limit to which we can go. 

Whilst agreeing with Mr. Matthews that many diseases, 
such as abortion, Johne’s disease, and others, may be 
causing great annual losses, I cannot see how we can help. 
It is the case that we realise the importance of these 
diseases, and that we do tackle them in every way in our 
power. Our wills are strong, our knowledge is increasing, 
our difficulties are great, but in time we may prevail. 
Mr. Matthews rightly says that we are the greatest stock- 
raising country in the world. Is it not surprising that in 
spite of all our shortcomings we are still that ? All great 
campaigns against disease or anything else come from 
public demand, and the reason for the demand not being 
forthcoming for the tackling of all animal disease problems 
is due probably as much to financial considerations as to 
lack of knowledge of the damage they cause. Moreover, 
in spite of all we say, and in spite of the fact that we are 
the greatest stock-raising country in the world, we are not 
primarily a farming community. I do not belittle the 
importance of farming, but at the same time I assert that 
we do not depend upon that industry for our existence. 
The pity is that we do not have to depend upon it more 
than we have to do. By all that I mean that the mass 
of our population is not interested financially or otherwise 
in farming, otherwise we should have a greater demand 
and one that would be listened to for the purpose of getting 
such a campaign against all animal diseases tackled, as 
that outlined by Mr. Matthews. 

With regard to the view of Mr. Matthews on the Tuber- 
culosis Order, I am inclined to agree, although I should 
advocate less haste in forming judgment on it—less than 
most of us are inclined to exercise. The Order has been 
in force too short a time for its true effect to be estimated, 
and alterations with a view to strengthening weak points 
may be necessary and, after all, we must remember that 
the Order is a public health measure primarily, although 
its effects if it is properly carried out may be more far- 
reaching on the way to eliminating tuberculosis from our 
herds than merely acting as a deterrent to the sale of milk 
containing tubercle bacilli. 

I agree with Mr. Matthews that if we are to attempt at 
some future date the eradication of tuberculosis from our 
herds, we must not stop at tuberculosis in cattle. We 
must tackle the disease in all animals and in poultry, for 
I think it will be the expressed opinion soon that there is 
a transmissibility between the different strains of the 
organism or rather an adaptability of the different strains 
to different hosts. I doubt very much if we yet know 
everything about the tubercle bacillus. If such adapt- 
ability be present there will then be much waste in our 
campaign if we do not tackle the disease in all animals. 

I have taken long enough in my opening, and yet I have 
tackled but few points in Mr. Matthews’ paper. I have 
described that paper as visionary, and I think it is, but 
that is its strong point. I do not know how far the writer 
is really serious in all he says, or whether he is just trying 
to make us raise our eyebrows in surprise at his own 
daring. This I cannot believe, viz., that, for a young man, 
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Mr. Matthews can be such a pessimist. His pessimism 
is assumed, I think, for some purpose, for I am certain 
he will agree with me when I say that our profession has 
done well in the field of public health, and that it is carving 
a way for itself that will get brighter and brighter as the 
importance of the veterinary surgeon’s work in the control 
of disease is more fully recognised. (Applause.) 

Mr. Huex Beae (Hamilton): I consider Mr. Matthews’ 
paper a most readable one. It shows a great deal of literary 
merit. It is pregnant with a great many short, snappy 
sentences that exhale an atmosphere of proverbialism. 
While Mr. Matthews is a little pessimistic all through his 
paper, no doubt he will take a wider view and a broader 
perspective yet, and give a more creative paper, such as 
Mr. McAllan himself has suggested he might have done on 
this occasion. I think Mr. Matthews may be excused on 
the score of youth, but his paper is an excellent review, 
as matters stand, of veterinary work and public health. 
That is my considered judgment. His criticism of the 
position, I think, is however, very mild. On page 40, 
Mr. Matthews says: ‘‘ We can be masters of our fate 
if we all be true to our motto,” and yet on page 46, 
when he talks about the possibility of the National Asso- 
ciation formulating a considered programme of veterinary 
public health for the next ten years, he goes on to say 
that divided views would be there all the time, and that 
we could not achieve unanimity. I think that is charac- 
teristically true of the veterinary surgeon all the world 
over, but it is also true that with such a division of opinion 
and such a division of interest in the veterinary profession, 
it is impossible to have a united front on any particular 
question. Now one finds that Mr. Matthews himself 
has very clearly avoided any definite declaration, or any 
creative methods at all, because he, no doubt, felt that if 
one desires to maintain friendships and secure immunity 
from the enmity of people whose interests might be 
impugned, discretion was the better part of valour— 
unlike some of us who are probably more bull-headed and 
not afraid to tackle some of those things. All the same, 
we have always to remember that we are living and 
creating for the future and not for the present—and it is 
not always advisable to say what one thinks regardless 
of the consequences. Probably your sons or grandsons 
may not be veterinary surgeons at all. (A voice: “I 
hope not.”) Still one has the impression sometimes that 
some members of the profession do not earnestly want to 
eradicate tubercle at all. It is the goose that lays many 


golden eggs in the coffers of the veterinary surgeon. 


(Voices: ‘“‘No.”’) I do not hold that opinion strongly, 
but I do believe that a good deal of income will be lost 
to many if we succeed in eradicating it. (Dissent.) 
Proceeding, Mr. Begg said: We pride ourselves that 
we have got rid of glanders and rabies, cattle plague and 
pleuro-pneumonia, and we should add tuberculosis to the 
list. I think our very best efforts should be put forward 
to eradicate tuberculosis from our herds. Regarding 
the statement that we should not consider the question 
apart from the eradication of tuberculosis from all 
animals on the farm, I think that it is practically 
impossible to do so for various reasons, but we are 
considerably ignorant about certain aspects of the 
problem. I am of the opinion that it is the aged cow that 


spreads the disease, and it might be better that cows of 
ten years and over should be slaughtered. I have known 
several cases where by a process of selling cows in 
herds before they had time to develop tubercle of the 
udder, the owners succeeded in building up herds of 70 
to 90 cows absolutely tuberele free—and yet ten years 
before that they were infected herds. I have great faith 
in the killing out of the aged cows that are responsible 
for the spread of the disease. 

Mr. D. S. Rapaeuiriati (Wakefield): This paper leaves 
us with a rather nasty taste in the mouth. The whole 
idea is to give one the impression that the essayist is 
aggrieved. We will not improve our position very much 
by adopting this attitude. We have along way to go before 
we can reach the ideal. I do not think any profession 
has made such strides in public health work as the veterin- 
ary profession within the space of twenty-five years, and 
when we look round and see the great improvement which 
has taken place in our position, I do not think we should 
take up this attitude of utter hopelessness. (Hear, hear.) 
I feel sure that Mr. Matthews will yet change his view and 
adopt a brighter outlook. Mr. Matthews seemed to be 
unfortunate in his dealings with the police. (Laughter. ) 
There is really nothing to laugh at. Mr. Matthews makes 
two suggestions against the police. He talks in a scathing 
way of them, as if they interfered very much in the exercise 
of the veterinary surgeon’s duty. My experience with 
the police is quite the opposite—that they are doing all 
they possibly can, and are willing to do what the veterinary 
officer asks them to do. Mr. Matthews says: ‘‘ To go 
on drawing half-crowns and half-guineas for half doing a 
job by the courtesy of a chief constable is not public 
health ; it is not even playing at it.” Well, I do not think 
that is quite fair to the police. We, in a country area, 
do not see how we can do without the services of the police 
in carrying out the provisions of the Diseases of Animals 
Act, especially in the delivery of forms regarding cattle 
disease. I have found that the police are extremely keen 
to do anything that we have suggested, and the same 
applies to the staff in their dealings with the police. Mr. 
Matthews talks about other diseases, such as Johne’s 
disease and contagious abortion, but I think we should not 
go in advance of public opinion. Mr. Matthews also 
speaks about methods of transpért being little better than 
primitive. Again, I cannot agree with that. Why, I 
have known of human passengers in a ship being made of 
less account than the humble horse, and that if anything 
happened to a horse, there was a terrible price to pay. I 
do not think we should take such a pessimistic view of 
the transport question. 

Mr Matthews speaks about the relationship of the 
medical officers, the sanitary inspectors, and the veterinary 
officers. My experience is that there is plenty of work 
for the three of them to do; and that in my area we are 
willing to work in a friendly way and to do our own part 
of the work. After all, we have to work according to 
law. In the West Riding there are 151 different sanitary 
areas, each with a medical officer of health, and each with 
a sanitary inspector. Now we are dealing with half of 
those, and next winter we will deal with the whole lot. 
The sanitary inspectors are only too willing to adopt our 
suggestions, and the improvements effected are due very 
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largely to the work of the veterinary surgeon. Mr. 
Matthews indicates that veterinary officers in public 
health work should give some sort of idea as to policy. I 
think the first thing to do is to do our work quietly and 
efficiently, and to get the general public and officials to 
look upon the veterinary officer as part and parcel of 
administration. I think there would be no difficulty then. 
The medical officer of health in West Yorkshire has given 
every facility to the veterinary officer in his work and 
has treated him absolutely like one of themselves. He is 
only too pleased to listen to any suggestion that [ or other 
veterinary officers have been able to make. There is no 
feeling at all of the veterinary officers being in an inferior 
scale ; we are treated absolutely the same as the others. 
The veterinary officer should be supreme in his own 
department ; and in public health matters the medical 
officer of health’s decision should be final. In_ the 
West Riding we have a mixed Public Health Committee, 
to which the veterinary officer is responsible. The 
veterinary department is really as much independent as 
the medical department. Although there must be close 
co-operation between the different bodies, including the 
police, there is no question or feeling of overlapping, and 
no idea at all of one side getting at the other. Mr. Begg 
is not quite fair in hinting that members of the profession 
do not wish to eradicate tuberculosis. (Applause.) 
Practitioners have come forward in the most helpful way, 
and everyone has done his best to get rid of the scourge. 
(Applause.) In the West Riding, we have 26 whole-time 
veterinary officers, the private practitioner being cut out. 
I have no difficulty whatever, and there is no ill-feeling, 
and there is no resentment about ‘ interlopers”’ coming 
in. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. Jackson YounG (Newcastle): In the first place 
I want to congratulate Mr. Matthews on his paper. He 
has given a fillip to my enthusiasm. I think we are all 
enthusiasts, and we are under a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Matthews for bringing this paper before us. He has been 
reminded of his youth. Well, cheer up, Mr. Matthews, I 
am going to be youthful all my life. I will always remain 
Young and die Young. (Laughter and applause.) We 
have also been told, Mr. Matthews, that you are pessimistic. 
I am not going to talk about moral philosophy ; but out 
of pessimism comes optimism. That is as certain as night 
follows day. We could not have shadow without light. 
But I ask you, Mr. Matthews, to cheer up and keep being 
optimistic. I am optimistic. I think, Mr. Matthews, 
you are a very brave man. You have attempted what I 
have tried to do during the last thirty years. Being a 
Scotsman, I am fond of definitions. I was brought up on 
the Shorter Catechism and porridge. (Laughter.) You 
have attempted a definition of public health. It would be 
a fair definition to say that ‘‘ public health is preventive 
medicine as it is conducted by an organised body aiming 
at the welfare of the masses rather than of individuals.” 
If that is not political economy following the lines of John 
Ruskin, I don’t know what is. I could preach a sermon 
on the word “ organize,” and also on the question of 
‘“‘ public health as preventive medicine as it is conducted 
by an organised body.” ‘‘ Organised body ”’—one could 
preach a beautiful sermon on that. (Laughter.) The 
point is the body. The body must include more people 


than veterinary surgeons. We must have a medical 
officer ; we must have an excellent biologist ; we must 
have the police, if we are to have an organised body. 
(Laughter.) Think what this organisation really means. 
One of my colleagues visited a mental institution some time 
ago. (Laughter.) He was examining some pigs at the 
time and happened to see a lot of ferocious-looking mental 
patients. He asked one of the warders what he would do 
if these patients made an organised attack on him. ‘“ Sir,” 
the warder replied, ‘* lunatics never organise.” (Laughter.) 
But, joking apart, I think we have in the National Veterin- 
ary Medical Association a framework of proper organisation. 
I think there is a little slip in your paper, Mr. Matthews. 
It may be a printer’s error. Printers are perfect fiends: I 
have a terrible lot of trouble with them. On page 43 you 
say that milkmen and butchers must sometimes be exas- 
perated by the variety of officials interfering with their 
** illegitimate” trade. Do you not mean “ legitimate,’’ 
Mr. Matthews? Mr. Matthews shook his head. The 
police have been mentioned, continued Mr. Young. I 
am in the hands of the police every day. (Laughter.) I 
get on very well with the police. My attitude is that the 
police need guidance in the work they do in the Diseases of 
Animals Act. The Act lays it down that they shall 
execute the provisions of the Act, and I think the best 
man to guide them in such work is the veterinary officer. 


I am old enough to look back to past years and recall 
friends who were pioneers in the profession. It was my 
pleasure to know William Hunting, John Malcolm, 
John Riddoch and James King. I am full of admiration 
for these heroes and pioneers. I like to look at the 
past, as we can learn a lot from the past. We lose a lot if 
we don’t peep into the past. It is futile to say that 
nothing has been done. In my short term itself, a tre- 
mendous lot has been achieved by the veterinary surgeons 
of this country. I consider that we have served agricul- 
ture and the public admirably. I admire Mr. Matthews 
when he says that he has deliberately avoided statistics, 
for I regard statistics as beiag an abomination. They are 
seldom fair when used in comparing disease outbreaks, 
say in 1883, with those of to-day—the word “ outbreaks ”’ 
having more than one interpretation. Mr. Matthews 
scores in his paper because he uses no statistics in tabulated 
form. We want a proper programme. We want to draw 
up a definition of ‘ outbreaks” and various other things. 
I agree with Mr. Matthews’ final sentences. “‘ Until we 
know just what place in public health we aspire to, we 
cannot ask for it.” We should keep on aspiring ; we have 
been granted some things. We have advised Government 
Departments, and they have followed our advice. The 
Tuberculosis Order was brought into force on our recom- 
mendation. The transit of animals has been mentioned. 
Well, in that reform itself, the veterinary profession has 
come into the picture and has done a tremendous amount of 
good on behalf of stock-owners. In regard to meat 
inspection, on the Committees in Scotland and in England 
we have veterinary surgeons. They have accomplished 
admirable spade work. Scotland has scored; she has 
acted on the advice of veterinary surgeons and has meat 
inspection on a different basis than England, which is 
sitting on the fence as yet. We want to be organised, and 
to see that we have a say in regard to certain diseases that 
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arise in dairy cows. And when we have made up our 
programme and definitely know what we want, we can 
approach the proper authorities in a proper spirit. We 
want to give calm, deliberate consideration to these matters. 
We don’t want halting conjectures. We want to be 
absolutely thorough, and to put up a straight, clean fight. 
I say again, Mr. Matthews, that your paper has indeed 
been a fillip to my enthusiasm, and [ thank you personally 
for it. (Applause.) 

Mr. P. F. Dotan (Dublin): Referring to tubercle, Mr. 
Matthews says that “from the farmer’s point of view 
there is probably no more expensive single disease.” I 
rather doubt this. If you ask the majority of farmers, 
they will tell you that there is little loss in tuberculosis. 
They may have a piner ; they may have an animal that is 
not doing well ; but the bulk of the loss is passed on to the 
butcher. It is well known. In the carrying out of meat 
inspections, it is found that even normal-looking animals 
are extensively affected with tubercle. The farmers are 
very sceptical about this. It is because animals leave the 
farm apparently in good health, go to market, are bought 
by butchers, and then the beast is condemned. Butchers 
inform the farmers, but the farmers don’t believe them. 
If the responsibility for tubercle is brought back to the 
farmer then, and only then, may we expect some real 
progress in eradication. Mr. Matthews says also that 
** Division of opinion arises only about method and degree 
of control, not upon its desirability.” Well, there are 
certain individuals, including eminent men, who hold that 
from a public health point of view, there is no real necessity 
to eradicate bovine tuberculosis, because it is not harmful 
to the human race ; but on the other hand, that it may be 
beneficial. (A voice: ‘ Shame.) I make reference to 
this, because it has been taken hold of by certain people in 
official positions, and by some agriculturists, to retard the 
question of the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. Mr. 
Matthews describes the Tuberculosis Order as the starting 
point only in the eradication of tubercle. I think it has 
gone on a long time already. You will remember that 
the Tuberculosis Order was first put into force in 1913, 
and it is now 1928. What progress has been made ? Very 
little. What is the cause ? Why has more progress not 
been made in the eradication of bovine tuberculosis ? We 
were told that certified milk herds, Grade A and tubercle 
tested herds would solve the problem. I understand that 
there is not four per cent. of the milk in England that comes 
under the Special Designation Order, 1923. There is not 
one per cent. milk coming from tubercle-free herds in 
England. What is the cause of this? It is because the 
ordinary milk producer cannot buy tubercle-free cows 
for his herd. It is all very well to get certain clean herds, 
and it is all right for the producer who has money and can 
produce this milk as a hobby, but it is not possible for the 
ordinary producer who has to make his living by it, to do 
so. You must make it easy for the ordinary dairy farmer 
to get the tubercle-free cows cheaply ; otherwise, he 
cannot achieve that ambition to get tubercle-free herds. 
(Applause.) I am of opinion that the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis should be taken up by the State. (Applause.) 
I do not advocate that they should slaughter every cow 
that reacts to the tuberculin test ; but I do say that they 
should make a start in certain defined small areas, and 


there first eradicate tuberculous cows completely ; so that 
milk producers who want tubercle-free herds can have a 
chance of getting them. Unfortunately, it is only in small 
selected arcas that they can get such a thing, and where 
you can buy cows free from tubercle and fairly safe from 
reacting. I am interested in Mr. Begg’s proposal to 
slaughter cattle over 10 years of age, that are not certified 
tubercle free. I think it is a very good suggestion, but 
there is one obstacle that [ can see, and that is to make 
the limit 10 years. The difficulty is how to determine 
the age of 10 years. How can you say that the cow is 
10 years old or not? (Laughter.) I note that Mr. 
Matthews speaks of the danger of ignoring abortion or 
Johne’s disease when considering tubercle. We know 
that in tubercle-free herds it is impossible to keep the 
herd going unless you keep out abortion. (Applause.) 
Mr. Lreps Goocu (Stamford Baron): Most of the 
speakers have been  whole-time officers. I want 
to say just one word from the country practitioner’s 
point of view. I am rather surprised at Mr. McAllan 
saying that we don’t depend upon agriculture. I think if 
he came down to most of our own agricultural districts, he 
would find he would have a poor ledger account if he had to 
depend upon anything apart from agriculture. The 
country is depending upon agriculture ; and I go further 
in saying, as a member of the veterinary profession, that 
most of our big industries would find it impossible to carry 
on without agriculture. (Applause.) I do not agree with 
the speakers—the essayist and others—who say that the 
merkets are inspected regularly. There are hundreds of 
markets that are never inspected at all. No inspection 
is carried out at many of our rural district markets. 
There are very few, I imagine, who can remember seeing 
a case of cattle plague. It is mentioned here, that the 
outbreak took place in the years from 1865 to 1867. If the 
essayist visited the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
in London, and looked at some of the Professors’ records, 
he would find that cattle plague broke out in the winter 
of 18638, in Norfolk. I remember as a lad I had to superin- 
tend the slaughter of 20 cows suffering from that disease. 


As regards the police, the police are willing to carry out 
the instructions of the veterinary surgeons in any out- 
break of disease. We have big administrative areas, 
with the veterinary surgeons, the chief constable, superin- 
tendents, ete., and there is usually a tremendous number 
of reports, etc., to get issued, and I, for one, have no 
fault to find with the police. The man I am up against 
is the lay inspector. I would sooner have the Chief 


_ Constable than the lay inspector. , 


I quite agree with Mr. McAllan that the sooner we act 
in unity with the medical officer of health the sooner we 
shall take up our proper position with regard to public 
health administration. In some districts we have the old 
medical officer of health who wants to do everything. I 
quite agree with Mr. McAllan that that type is fast dying 
out. Most medical officers of health are only too willing 
to help. We had an instance of this at the Sanitary 
Congress, held at Hastings, where we heard that medical 
officers of health could not get on without the veterinary 
surgeon and do not want to. So far as my own medical 
officer of health is concerned, when we approach him about 
the Milk and Dairies Order, he generally says: ** I know 
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nothing about cows, and don’t want to; send the sample 
to the research laboratory and send me the report ; that 
is what I want.’ With regard to the sanitary inspector, 
there are a great many who are trained so well that they 
won’t interfere with the veterinary surgeon’s position. 
As regards transport, I do not know exactly what transport 
Mr. Matthews refers to—transport by rail in bulk or 
transport of the individual animal? If he refers to the 
individual animal, he certainly must be in error. We 
have made enormous progress in the transport of our 
animals. lf he only came to some of our great agricultural 
shows, the ‘ Royal” for instance, and saw the transport 
of some of the animals there, it would be astonishing to see 
the comfort of these animals. Some of the places are 
more comfortable than they are for some men, particularly 
for the transport of racehorses. I do not say that lines of 
communication provide great accommodation for animals 
in bulk, but I do certainly think that we have immensely 
improved in the transport of the individual animals. | 
thank Mr. Matthews for his elaborate paper. | have not 
digested half of it yet. I think he is to be congratulated 
on his paper. Although he may be a young man, it requires 
some courage to stand on a public health platform and 
deliver a paper as he has done. We have a lot to learn 
as regards public health. I think we shall have to do it, 
as Mr. Jackson Young said, as an organised body. 
(Applause. ) 

The Prestpent: Mr. Gooch is one of the original mem- 
bers of the Association, and was at the Congress held in 
this City 40 years ago. (Applause.) 

Mr. Daviv Brown (Kilwinning): [ was a bit puzzled 
about Mr. Matthews’ statement, that “every age and 
calling have men, particularly those who change their sex 
as they grow older, who find it difficult to adjust them- 
selves to inevitable change.” Well, I have heard of hens 
becoming cocks, but I have never heard of veterinary 
surgeons becoming old wives yet. (Laughter.) We can 
assist the country to get rid of tubercle very materially, 
but we must recognise properly the work done by the 
general practitioner as well as the whole-time man in 
getting owners of herds to grade up their stocks and apply 
for the necessary certificates. The general practitioner 
ought to get more encouragement. He may get some 
encouragement, but at the same time he is in danger of 
losing his clients. That is the case in Scotland at east. 
I think that the Government, when they pass regulations 
affecting our profession, try them on in Scotland before 
applying them in England. (Laughter.) Take meat 
inspection. Some of our men might have been cut out 
altogether had it not been for this Association. Scotland 
has suffered from the new regulations by men being cut 
out, and I think, with the new regulations of 1930 regarding 
the Rating Act, which then comes into force, we will be 
cut out again. I| think the whole-time man should be 
in an administrative capacity and leave the work to the 
general practitioner, under the whole-time man _ super- 
vision. I think we, the general practitioners, can do 
the thing just as well and more economically than the 
whole-time man. Take Ayrshire, a long strip in the west 
of Scotland. A man situated in the centre of the county 
has to go cither to the extreme north or south to see a 
case when a man in either of these out-bye localities could 


do the work and report to him. ‘The rock on which this 
Association may come to disaster is the position of affairs 
between the whole-time man and the part-time man, and 
there is no necessity for any difficulty of this kind. Why 
should the general practitioner not do work of testing 
under nomination ? There is no encouragement to the 
general practitioner in the work of getting rid of tuber- 
culosis. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. P. Mae (Reading): We have heard a great deal 
about the whole-time inspectors and the Milk and Dairies 
Act as applied to Scotland, and we have heard to-day as 
well that everything is working very smoothly, and that 
it is an ideal Act. Well, I daresay you heard also that it 
is not ideal. I certainly hope that the same provisions 
of the Scottish Act are not to be applied to England, 
because [ am sure that the practitioners of England would 
never stand what the Scotsmen have stood. (Applause. ) 
They have been put in a very humiliating position. (Hear, 
hear.) It is only right and proper that someone should 
stick up for the general practitioner in Scotland. We 
have petitions from three veterinary associations appealing 
against that humiliating position into which they have 
been put. In some dairies the practitioner may inspect 
the cows once or twice or three times in the year, but they 
are not allowed to attend these animals in practice. That 
is an extraordinary position, and would not be tolerated 
in England. ‘This is not a personal matter at all. I have 
no objection to whole-time officials. I am quite clear on 
that, so long as their duties are properly defined. Such 
a condition of affairs will not facilitate the eradication of 
tuberculosis. We know perfectly well there is a tremend- 
ous amount of friction at the back of things, and there is 
no need for it, if only the full-time man would consider a 
little the feelings of the general practitioner or the part- 
time man. Personally, I see no reason why they should 
not work in unison, so long as the full-time man sticks 
to advisory work and does not attempt to collar all the 
work of the part-time man. (Applause.) 

Dr. A. Stuart (M.O.H., Sunderland): 
Medical officers of health are keenly interested in the work 
of the veterinary surgeon. I seriously object to some 
remarks made by Mr. MeAllan, particularly when he 
states that no work has been done in the way of purely 
preventive medicine. That is contrary to fact in at least 
three diseases, including measles, where the work is 
preventive rather than curative at the outset. There is 
clashing of interests in this work of public health, and at 
times it is difficult to know what to do. For instance, 
so far as the medical officer is concerned, if an order is 
given by him, as the general practitioner, for a dirty cow- 
shed in a village to be cleaned out, failing which the dairy- 
man’s certificate of registration will be withheld, there is 
danger that the workers on the panel will go to the next 
doctor. The possibility is that the part-time veterinary 
officer stands practically in the same position. Mr. 
McAllan in his remarks also refers to the alleged inter- 
ference between the medical officer and the veterinary 
surgeon, and states, ‘‘ We are killing him.” Well, I don’t 
think we are killing him. Do you not think that the 
attitude that the medical officer is taking up shows he is 
appreciating the work of the veterinary surgeon and his 
Association, and that he is accepting the veterinary 
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surgeon at his right value in placing him on the same level 
as himself and that the two are working in conjunction ? 
I do not agree with Mr. McAllan, either, when he says that 
the veterinary surgeon should take the whole control of 
the Milk and Dairies Acts and Regulations regarding 
tuberculosis. If the disease stopped within the animal 
realm, it might be different ; but when it spreads to the 
human—the sphere of the medical man—surely the medical 
officer of health ought to do his own work ? The speaker 
then referred to the position of the butchers with regard 
to buying apparently healthy cattle which afterwards were 
found to be suffering from tuberculosis and had to be 
slaughtered. In Sunderland, he continued, the Butchers’ 
Association thinks that more attention should be paid to 
getting farmers to bring healthy stock to prevent the 
butchers being let down. They go as far as to say that 
farmers should not be legislated for at all. And, on the 
other hand, farmers are beginning to think that if there is 
any more legislation about milk production, they will 
stop producing altogether. I really think that in the 
future more attention should be given by the medical 
officer and the veterinary surgeon to see that only healthy 
stock be sent from the farms. One remark I was struck 
with, and it is true, viz., that there is small chance of 
securing legislation for certain diseases, including con- 
tagious abortion, unless public opinion is behind the 
movement. Take any question—street betting or pros- 
titution—legislation for the remedial measures is an 
absolute failure because public opinion has not been behind 
the agitation. Public opinion must precede legislation if 
such legislation is to be a success. I was interested in 
Mr. Dolan’s reference to the idea that children suffering 
from bovine tuberculosis are prevented from getting human 
tuberculosis. Of course, that idea has been washed out. 
The reason is that research has proved that tuberculosis 
is due to bovine origin in‘an overwhelming number of 
instances. 

Mr. J. N. Rrreare (Edinburgh): In regard to efforts 
made to secure tubercle-free herds, I know that not only 
is there a chance of getting pure milk, but the general 
health of the cow is much better. Much depends also on 
the fact that the owner of such herds is a progressive 
farmer, a man who gets his place into a good, hygienic 
condition, and that he sees that his cattle are properly 
fed and tended. 

Mr. Wiit1amM Twerp (Sheffield): I am very satisfied 
as a whole-time veterinary officer, although I have heard 
that some do not seem to be satisfied. (Laughter.) Mr. 
Matthews has been blamed for giving us what has been - 
described as a “ pessimistic ” paper ; but I must say that 
he has given us a persuasive paper, and he has certainly 
touched on more points than I would care to include as 
public health work coming under the purview of the local 
veterinary officer. The Minister of Agriculture passes on 
work, the Minister of Health passes on more work, to the 
veterinary officer ; and the point on which I am not clear 
is where the public health work of the veterinary officer 
starts and finishes. Are we to do the work that only 
concerns public health, where the disease is directly 
communicable to man? Or are we to do the work of all 
diseases of animals, and include in that diseases that are 
to-day getting more important—Johne’s disease, crysipelas 
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in swine, and distemper in dogs — and all diseases which in 
a very short time will require legislation in order to control 
them and prevent them getting worse ? I would like to 
ask Mr. Begg how he would frame a policy to kill off all 
cows at 10 years of age ? I submit that he would have to 
have a scheme of registration at birth. Mr. Begg has 
further inferred that the veterinary practitioner does not 
want to eliminate tuberculosis. Well, in my opinion, Mr. 
Begg does not mean that. He means that the veterinary 
practitioner very often treats cases of tuberculosis longer 
than he ought before he reports them ; and I think that 
is what actually occurs. It is not a case of not wanting 
to do it, but it is a case of mistaken diagnosis. (‘* Oh !’’) 
And the whole-time veterinary officer comes along and has 
the advantage of the advice of the veterinary practitioner 
first. There is the case of meat inspection. We in 
England are in an unfavourable position ; in fact, meat 
inspection is in absolute chaos. It is carried out in most 
country districts by medical officers and sanitary inspectors 
and I submit nobody works more fairly with the medical 
officer than I do. I think medical officers are splendid 
fellows, provided you keep in touch with them regularly. 
But if you isolate yourself, it is to your own disadvantage. 
Work with them constantly, and they are all good fellows. 
The medical officer of health, through the veterinary 
officer, may investigate cases of meat inspection much in 
the same way as under the Tuberculosis Order and the 
Dairies Act. So far as mapping out a programme for the 
next ten years is concerned, | think the ‘* National” will 
have enough to do in getting meat inspection carried out 
properly. The various bodies should work together, 
particularly the veterinary general practitioner, the 
veterinary officer and the medical officer of health. 

Mr. J. W. Mcintosu (President): Speaking as a member 
of the profession for 35 years, and as one who has had some 
experience of publie health work before I went south, I 
should like to emphasise this, that the general practitioner 
is the real pillar of the profession. (Applause.) If public 
health work is to have that influence and effect which we 
all hope it will have, you must recognise that individual as 
being important to the organisation of public health work. 
I am pleased to know that Mr. McAllan has emphasised 
that point. I do not agree with Dr. Hepplethwaite with 
regard to the medical officer and the general practitioner 
in the rural districts being unable to carry out the work 
effectively. I think the local man should have his con- 
fidence, because being a local man he can persuade an 
individual and create a better feeling than an official who 
comes only occasionally. Too much of the ,command is 
not desirable ; persuasion is all that is necessary in most 
cases. In carrying out the regulations, a local man gets 
to know the temperament of the people with whom he has 
to deal, and with statutory powers behind one, one can 
get the work done with tact and persuasion. Medical 
officers and general practitioners should work in co- 
operation. 

THe Repty. 

Mr. H. TT. Marrurws, in replying to the discussion, 
said: It is not possible for me to reply in detail to all the 
points that have been raised. One thing I learned from 
the discussion very clearly, and that is, that I am pessim- 
istic. But may I assure you, gentlemen, that I am en- 
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tirely optimistic. (Hear, hear.) I think that youth and 
optimism go together. It has been levelled at me that I 
am youthful; well, [I don’t mind. (Laughter.) It has 
also been said—and I think Mr. Begg said it-—that there 
is nothing creative in this paper. Well, gentlemen, it 
would not be seemly, in view of my youth, to stand up 
here and tell my elders and betters what they are to do. 
(Laughter.) But what I have endeavoured to do is to 
try and draw attention to the needs of the future work ; 
and the reply that has resulted has, I think, justified my 
attitude in the paper. (Applause.) We have heard too 
many whole-time men this morning; and we have heard 
too many Scots. (Laughter.) When Mr. Gooch came 
along as a private practitioner, | welcomed him very 
much ; because, as has been said, the welfare of the pro- 
fession in general rests upon the private practitioner. 
About the question of whole-time -versus part-time men, 
any friction is absolutely unnecessary. In Liverpool, we 
welcome the co-operation of the practitioners, whether 
part-time or otherwise. Personally, I think the private 
practitioners get more out of us than we get out of them ; 
and we are extremely glad to give it to them. (Applause.) 
I cannot see why the same spirit is not possible throughout 
the whole country in a small profession like ours. You 
must come down to the character of the persons. It 
depends upon the character of the man who is running 
a particular job what will be the relationship between 
him and his colleagues, the police and the medical officers 
of health. I contend we have the men in our ranks who 
have the character, the vision, the scientific ability, to 
hold their own in public health. We have heard too much 
about tubercle this morning. Tubercle is only one disease, 
admittedly important ; but we are veterinary surgeons, 
who are not primarily concerned about the health of the 
people, but about the health of animals, and | regret very 
much that other diseases of animals have not been dis- 
cussed in greater measure. Of course, I think we can 
justify our existence without touching tubercle at all. 
Tubercle, purely, looms high on the horizon because the 
public knows about it, and medical officers of health are 
interested in it—and we are certainly the men who can 
do something to eliminate tubercle. But we must have 
a sense of proportion, and tubercle in human beings 
received from animal infection, is proportionately low. 
Personally, I think we are paying far too much attention 
to tuberculosis, to the exclusion of other diseases. I do 
not want it to go down on record that I desire that other 
diseases be scheduled. I do not like legislation at all. 
If we can do without it I shall be very happy. I venture 
to criticise the co-ordination of public health as organised 
throughout the country. The standards differ so widely 
between districts. I do not want to depend so much upon 
legislation as upon education. (Applause.) Mr. McAllan 
wanted to know just what I mean by autonomy. What 
I do mean by autonomy is that we are more capable of 
judging the importance of diseases. We are more capable 
of judging how we can possibly control them, compared 
with the medical officer, or the policeman. I am a great 
admirer of the medical officer, and I happen to come into 
connexion with the police. [ admire them very much ; 
but you must admit that while the policeman as an execu- 
tive officer is extremely good, the policeman as the brain 
at the back of it, possessing the power to administer, is 


not what we work for in public health. But I think the 
time must come—it is coming—when there will be a veter- 
inary officer who is directly responsible for creating policy 
in each district ; and I think that the practitioner will be 
vastly beiter off under such a whole-time man than he 
is under the present administration. At present, there 
are so many jobs he misses that ought to be done, and I 
think would be done under proper administration. I 
sympathise with the practitioner when he thinks he is 
going to lose his job and I see the time when the prac- 
titioner will not lose his job, but more practitioners will 
be brought into the sphere of public health. By the way, 
there is the phrase ** Public Health.” Does that include 
animal diseases which are not communicable to man ? 
Some members have referred to it as medical purely—— 
those diseases which do affect man from animals. I say 
they are important, but they are not our own whole life- 
work. It is refreshing to hear a medical officer of health 
speaking at a veterinary congress. (Applause.) It is an 
indication of the time, and we welcome him. We want to 
work with the medical officer. Let us get down to brass 
tacks. It is customary to pat each other on the back and 
to say that everything in th» garden is lovely. But so 
far as medical officers are concerned, I think we ought to 
have the principle definitely enunciated that the man 
who knows about veterinary diseases is the veterinary 
surgeon. (Applause.) And that he is prepared to work 
with the medical officer for some things, and he is prepared 
to work under the medical officer for other things, but in 
general on veterinary cases he is the man who will advise 
the medical officer. (Applause.) 

The essence of my paper, gentlemen, is that while we 
seem to have periodical congresses and discuss innumerable 
matters, we do not get together, we do not organise, and 
we do not make enough noise in public. (Applause.) It 
has been said that legislation must inevitably follow public 
opinion. May I remind you that public opinion may 
be well informed, and it may not; and while there 
may be something in the view that legislation inevitably 
follows public opinion, there is such a process as the educa- 
tion of public opinion. In this connexion, that function 
belongs to us as the National Association. Much though 
we can do as individuals in the respective areas in this 
regard, the greatest good, I believe, will accrue from a 
definite expression of opinion by this Association, either 
by propaganda or by some other means of advertisement. 
We want some slogan. We want to keep up with the 
medical profession, which advertises very subtly. (Laugh- 
ter.) We are on sound ground, taking the whole position 
into consideration. The troublesome disease, abortion, 
is being tackled in America on definitely organised lines. 
It would do us a lot of good, I think, were we, the members 
of the Veterinary Association, provided with copies of the 
American journals, in order to find out the position in 
America as to the progress of their research work. Johne’s 
disease, in my view, is of greater trouble to farmers and the 
veterinary surgeon in some districts than tubercle. Para- 
sites, I think, are in some degree controlled. I think, 
gentlemen, we should fly flags ; but at the same time we 
want to know just where we are going. When I accepted 
the invitation to write a paper for the Congress, I did it 
somewhat reluctantly, and I did it partly out of a spirit 
of mischief, shall I say. I wanted to see whether I could 
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make our leaders think, or whether they do think at all— 
(laughter)—and whether they have any plan of campaign 
for the future. Because, to put any man on a job, and 
not tell him something of the future aims, is rather soul- 
destroying. I think that the younger element of the pro- 
fession, and particularly the whole-timers, want to know 
what is the intention of the profession, its hopes and 
aspirations in the future, in relation to all these matters. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Begg, who is a known authority 
amongst us, has produced a definite concrete plan, and 
in his view it is possible to eradicate tubercle. I am not 
here to say anything about his plan, but no doubt the 
veterinary profession is competent to judge. We want 
someone to produce something like Mr. Begg’s plan with 
regard to the eradication of other diseases. It will take us 
many years to do it, so that nobody need fear being left 
behind. I think we shall all be dead long before the 
diseases are eradicated from animal life. From the dis- 
cussion this day, I should like the Association definitely 
to provide something for us, so that the members, in private 
or public, can study closely in the future--something that 
we intend to do for the next 10 or 20 years—-to enable us 
to set up some organisation to carry out our aims and 
aspirations as to disease. The people to whom I appeal, 
the people competent to provide that plan, are those 
magnificent people, the newly-appointed veterinary 
advisers. It is incredible that none of them has spoken 
at all. They are in an independent position, and can 
speak without bias, and are in close touch with statistics 
and the work all round in different districts, in order to 
tackle the disease problems. It is not my province, really, 
to dictate what should be done in the future, and, conse- 
quently, I shall say no more. I thank you for the honour 
of asking me to present the paper. (Applause.) 

The PrEsIDENT: It has been a very excellent paper, 
and the discussion has been-admirable. We welcome the 
Medical Officer of Health, and thank him for his contribu- 
tion to the debate. Mention has been made of the youth 
of Mr. Matthews, and he himself has spoken of it. Well, to 
judge of the quality and comprehensiveness of his paper, 
one imagines that he has spent a whole lifetime in the 
study of his subject. I want you to give him a very hearty 
vote of thanks for his efforts and for the excellent way he 
has employed his gifts. (Applause.) 


Mr. MatrHews: I thank you, gentlemen. 


*“*Snapped”’ outside the Armstrong College. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Diary of Events. 


Oct. 2nd—Meeting of Special Committee to make 
nominations for Standing Committees, 
N.V.M.A., at 10 Gray’s Inn Square, 
W.C.1, 2-30 p.m. 

Meeting of Special Committee to consider 
_ the question of Divisional Representation 

upon the Council N.V.M.A., ete., at 10 

Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1, 3-30 p.m. 

Oct. 3rd--Committee Meetings, N.V.M.A., at 10 Red 
Lion Square (Morning). 

Extraordinary General Meeting, N.V.M.A., 
at 10 Red Lion Square, 2-45 p.m. 
Meeting of Council N.V.M.A., at 10 Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1, 3 p.m. 

Oct. Llth---Meeting of the Scottish Society of Veter- 
inary Inspectors, Glasgow. 

Oct. 20th---Meeting of the Scottish Branch, N.V.M.A., 
at Perth. 


The 1928 Congress Number of the * Record.” 


Members requiring additional copies of the Congress 
Number are requested to make application at once 
to Headquarters, enclosing remittance at the rate of 
one shilling a copy, post free. 

Congress Group Photograph. 

Members are informed that they can obtain copies 
of the Congress Group photograph reproduced in this 
week’s issue upon application to Messrs. Stuarts, 
Y.M.C.A. Buildings, Blackett Street, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. R. Ewing Johnston, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., of Belfast, for his kindness in 
supplying us with the attractive “ snaps,’’ which have 
assisted to make our pictorial record of Congress a 
pleasing feature of this issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“Hay Fever’’ in Cattle. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE VETERINARY REvORD. 
Sir,—During the discussion on Dr. Crew’s paper at the 
recent meeting at Newcastle the occurrence of a summer 


| asthma in cattle was mentioned. We would bewery grateful 


if any of your readers who have any experience with this 
would communicate with us. A post card will do, if it 
states the breed of the cattle, when the trouble was first 
discerned, if it is getting more intense and tho average 
duration of the attack in summer.—yYours truly, 
A. D. BucHaNan Situ. 
University of Edinburgh, 
King’s Buildings, West Mains Road. 
24th September, 1928. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 
Communications from Messrs. W. A. Campbell, B. Galo, R. 
H.Heywood and Dr. F. C. Minett. 

[A number of valuable communications received upon 
the subject of ‘‘ Seasonal Epidemic Mastitis of Bovines,” 
raised in our last week’s issue by Mr. E. P.’ Edwards, 
M.R.C.V.8., of Mold, are unavoidably held over. They 
will appear in our Clinical Section next week.—Eb.] 
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PURITY & EXCELLENCE 


ANTISEPTIC 
IS SAFEST—SUREST. 


Read **T ocaL ANAESTHESIA 
IN VETERINARY PRACTICE,” 


an instructive re wageve of Operations 
on Animals by L. A. Merillat, 
President of American Veterinary 
Medical Association. Reprinted from 
the “ North American Veterinarian.” 


Free by post. 


Ask us also for particulars of WAITE'*S Local 
Anesthetic, and illustrated list of special Syringes, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers : 


Sole Agents : 
i THE DENTAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY | || WALKER, HARRISON & GARTHWAITES, 
LIMITED, LONDON, E. 14. 


ALSTON HOUSE, 17 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1. 


“CASH” 
CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL. 


these products are specially packed in plain 
: Tins and Packets without makers’ name. : 


THE MECHANICAL 
POLE-AXE. 


NO BULLET USED. 


CARTRIDGES SUPPLIED FOR EITHER 
SMALL ANIMALS OR HORNED CATTLE. 


ACCLES & SHELVOKE Ltd., 


ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


ANIMAL SHAMPOO 


Certain remedy for parasi- 
tical Mange & Ringworm 
in animals. Will cure the 
most obstinate cases and 
destroy all vermin. In 
powder form. 
NON - POISONOUS. 


ANTISEPTIC 
DRESSING 


For castrating, foaling, etc. 
A remarkably clean healer 
of wounds and sores. 


Unrivalled for killing Lice, 
Fleas, Ticks, ete. Thor- 
oughly cleanses the animal: 
tones up the skin and addsa 
beautiful lustre to the coat. 


Parasitic 
Dusting Powder 


Animal 
Embrocation 


Full particulars and favourable terms from: 


Cooper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd., 


19, Clunbury House, BERKHAMSTED. 


J 7400/2895 
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